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APPOINT ALL JUDGES 


HE wave of crime is causing people 

to recall Vigilante days. “‘Disre- 

gard of life and property are as 

flagrant as in the wild days when indig- 

nant ‘citizens took the law into their own 

hands and executed malefactors,” declare 
many honest persons. 

Repetition of the methods of the 
Vigilantes, who stormed the County Jail 
and hanged several of the imprisoned in- 
mates, would not be a 
desirable proceeding. A 
proper civic spirit in 
any community is not 
created by examples of 
savage retribution in the 
punishment of crim- 
inals, however danger- 
ous. Civilization has 
provided courts of jus- 
tice for the enforce- 
ment of the laws and 
when waves of crime 
become frequent in a 
city it should demand 
an explanation from its 
officials. Crime cannot 
be rampant in any civ- 
ilized community when 
its officers of the law 
do ‘theit honest duty. 
Decent “citizens should 
never lose sight of that 
fact. San Francisco has 
judges and policemen 
enough to drive out’ of 
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in the city. Why is it not done? Because 
the political system which controls the 
courts is vicious, and as long as judges are 
elected instead of appointed, the criminal 
courts will be a menace to good govern- 
ment. 

Judges should be appointed. They 
should be saved from the contaminating 
influence of partisan elections. Their 
salaries should be generous and_pen- 

sions should reward 
their years of faithful 
service. 

All that is directly 
opposite to the system 
followed by many 
States, including Cali- 
fornia. We prate about 
the need of keeping the 
courts of justice close to 
the people. We really 
keep them close to the 
political pond if not the 

cesspools of society. We 
deliberately compel men 
of education, and per- 
haps of talent and lofty 
‘ideals, to beg votes of 
the mob, on bended 
knees, and then ascend 
the judicial bench to 
hold the scales of jus- 
tice’ without’ fear or 
favor. What a travesty 
of wise government and 

progress! 


their nefarious lines of His Denunciation of Crime in Pioneer -° Consider for a mo- 
Days Led to Vigilante Measures 


business all the crooks 


‘ment ‘the’ impossibilities 
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of electing the most desirable lawyers to 
judicial positions. The ideal judge should 
have learning, sound judgment, industry 
and honesty. Nothing should swerve him 
from his sworn duty to interpret the laws. 
He should have attained some distinction 
in the legal profession. 

It would be impossible to elect such a 
judge for the excellent qualities that fitted 
him for the bench would unfit him for the 
political scramble. An unfledged young 
barrister who never tried a case outside 
the police court, but who could play a 
banjo, shout a coon-song, stump every 
precinct in the county, fraternize with all 
classes and put no limit to his pre-election 
promises might lead all judicial candid- 
ates in the election tally. 

The voice of the people may be con- 
sidered “the voice of God,” but in the 
selection of wise and fit judges it fails 
lamentably to live up to its reputation. It 
is too often the voice of ignorance, pop- 
ular passion, self interest and downright 
dishonesty. 

Could there be a stronger argument 
against the popular election of judges 
than the present expose of judicial scan- 
dals in San Francisco? Red-handed mur- 
derers have been allowed to slip through 
the net of justice. The criminal element 
is represented as having more influence 
with the judiciary of the lower courts 
than the honest citizens. That is the 
logical result of popular election of 
judges. It always will be such. 

The honest citizen has little time for 
politics. His business and his family wants 
absorb his time and energy. The profes- 
sional politicians are given a clear field 
in the selection of judges. In that line 


they should have no hand whatever. ‘ 


The most effective method of stopping 
the barter and sale of judicial favors to 
lawbreakers, is to place all judges as far 
as possible beyond criminal influence, by 
making judicial places appointive and per- 
manent, with pensions as the provision for, 
the old age of deserving jurists. 

Much stress is laid by many persons on 
the difficulty of finding a satisfactory plan 
of appointing judges. It really matters 
little how judges are appointed. We have 
seen that in the Federal judgeships which 
are permanent, the judges are far less sen- 
sitive to popular hysteria and charges of 
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venality and favoritism are rarely re- 
corded. . 

Responsibility, when coupled with ex- 
emption from political pull, will make 
nearly all judges conservative officials, 
desirous of preserving good reputation for 
the sake of their families, if not for their 
own self esteem. 

The Supreme Judges of the United 
States hold office for life, and their court 
has a high reputation all over the world. 
The English judiciary of all branches is 
appointed, and is the strongest bulwark 
of the British Empire. The English judges 
are expected to reach a high social and 
professional standard. Such occurrences 
as are common in San Francisco courts, 
and in those of many other American 
cities, would be impossible in England. 
Charges that murderers and other male- 
factors could sway London courts through 
the influence of professional bond brokers 
and other small politicians, would rock the 
British metropolis. 


Honest Englishmen have an abiding 


respect for their courts and malefactors 
have a wholesome fear. This condition 
of the public mind has been reached only 
after long and tardy development of the 
English judicial system. 

In the days of Charles Dickens the Eng- 
lish courts of law, with their red tape and 
costly methods, made equal justice for the 
rich and poor, an impossibility. Great 
writers satirized the hardships imposed on 
poor litigants. Some of Charles Dickens’ 
best work was based on exposure of in- 
justices imposed by the rigid formalities 
of the Court of Chancery and other de- 
partments, hedged in by traditional obe- 


_dience to class privileges and prejudices. 


It has only been within fifty years that 
the English judicial system has attained 
its elasticity and efficiency. 

The theory that the election of judges 
is conducive to good government finds 
few supporters in Great Britain outside the 
radical classes. 

We should lose no time in abolishing 
the election of judges by popular vote. 
Our courts of justice are the foundations 
of government. If the foundations be 
honey-combed with graft and favoritism, 
the whole social and political structure is 
endangered. 


—Thomas E. Flynn. 
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Candidates With Complaints 


Some Bubbles on the Surface of the Political Pool. 


By Henry Wilbur Parkinson 


ROM President Wilson’s invalid 
chair comes the report that he may 
seek a third term, as vindication of 
his wisdom and patriotism in trying to 
make the League of Nations an establish- 
ed fact instead of a theory. 
In common with a multitude of Ameri- 
cans | hope that Mr. Wilson entertains 


no such intention as represented by the 


newspapers. First of all, his physical con- 
dition is unequal to the great strain of his 
high office, with its ceaseless and import- 
ant duties. The mystery with regard to 
his illness only convinced the public that 
the President had sus- 
tained some kind of a 
stroke. Whether his ail- 
ment be serious enough 
to make it hazardous 
for the American people 
to elect him to a third 

term, he is not well ad- 
vised to seek the honor. 
Nobody has so far reap- ‘ 

ed glory from such a } 


ques 

With all the prestige 
of having brought the [QE 
Civil War to a victo- |S 
rious close, General 
U. S. Grant only trailed 
his conquering banner 
in the dust, when he 
sought to break the pre- 
cedent established by 
Washington. 

This is not a hiacassbhas year for the 
seasoned statesmen. The voters look for 


new leaders. The belief of the Southern 


Democracy that Woodrow Wilson can 
snatch party victory from the flames of 
popular discontent, where all other men 
would fail, does not impress cool judges 
of politics. 

The boom of General Leonard Wood, 


at this writing, is undergoing the reaction 
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GENERAL LEONARD W 7OOD. 


His Boom is Not Increasing. 


which usually follows too early and too 
rapid a start for political office. General 
Wood was in the field, first, and appar- 
ently making a runaway race of it for the 
White House; but no one is likely to 
score such a feat this year. The General 
is reported as complaining about handi- 
caps imposed by Republican party man- 
agers. [hat is a bad sign. I never could 
see that the General’s stock of Presi- 
dential timber was immense. He was a 
doctor till Roosevelt made him a general, 
and the Wilson administration shut him 
out of the limelight i in the world war. He 
is evidently a good 
American but the fates 
are against him. 

Senator Hiram John- 
son seems to be waking 
up to the fact that run- 
ing for President of the 
United States and Gov- 
ernor of California are 
much different. He, too, - 
is complaining. He has 
not the money of his 
opponents, he i is report- 
be saying. He 
S ought to have money. 
‘It is reported he got a 
$50,000 fee for defend- 
ing Dalziel Brown, 
the California bank 
wrecker, and has been 
earning good money 
ever since he was a special “Graft Prose- 
cutor’. It is Senator Johnson’s political 
habit to interest the crowd by creating 
bugaboos of straw, and ferociously tear- 
ing them to flitters while the groundlings 
thunder their applause. 

The strongest Republican candidate for 
President appears to be Governor Low- 
den of Illinois, who is a man of means, 
with a good record in Congress and in 
his present place. He commands respect. 
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Against Crooked Lawyers 


President of the San Francisco Bar Association W ould Ostracize Them 


By Anthony J. Leonard 


N the front page of the Overland 
Monthly, we print the portrait of 
former Superior Judge J. F. Sulli- 


0} 


van, now president of the Bar As-— 


sociation of San Francisco, who an- 
nounces that he will press the disbarment 
of several lawyers charged with crooked- 
ness. More correctly speaking the Bar 
Association itself will place the matter be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the State of 
California, and that tribunal will cast out 
the offenders, or permit them to remain 
and degrade the most important of the 
learned professions. 

It is to be hoped that the present head 
of the Bar Association of California will 
display more energy in the prosecution of 
legal charlatans than has heretofore been 
exhibited, for the terror of swindling bar- 
risters and the comfort of the public. 
Should the legal profession be cleansed of 
some of the unscrupulous adventurers that 
bring it into disrepute, Judge Sullivan will 
deserve to have his portrait printed with 
eulogistic references on the front page of 
every publication on the Pacific Coast. 


The record. of the Bar Association of © 


San Francisco in the ostracising of 
crooked lawyers might be worse perhaps. 
It certainly could be a great deal better. 
There is a laxness in the punishment of 
legal crooks that seems to be inherent. 
Honest lawyers are generally busy men 
and dislike to spend part of their time in 
the exposure of the Ishmaelites of their 
profession. In a measure it seems to them 
contrary to the ethics of their calling, to 
apply the tar and feathers to rascally 
brethren. The duty is a disagreeable one, 
but its importance should reconcile those 
who ought to perform it. 

Crooked lawyers are not indigenous to 
San Francisco. The tribe exists in every 
city, but the political conditions here. have 
lowered the moral tone of the profession, 
by degrading the judicial bench. Lawyers 
who should be wearing stripes in a State 
penitentiary are riding around in fashion- 


able limousines, and swaggering into the 
courts as if chicanery and honesty were 
synonymous in the legal profession. 

San Francisco has many splendid law- 
yers—men to be trusted by their clients 
and honored by their profession and the 
public. It is the duty of the Bar Associa- 
tion to set the professional standard by 
those eminent men and not the crooks that 
prey upon the community under cover of 
an attorney's diploma. 

In its leading article this month, the 
Overland Monthly shows the necessity of 
changing our judicial system, which is at 
the bottom of many of the public evils, 
including the facility with which dishonest 
lawyers dodge punishment for their of- 
fenses. 

When we appoint all judges for life, 
and give them good salaries and pensions 
instead of compelling them every few 
years to seek the votes of the mob and 
the patronage of slippery politicians, life 
will not be so rosy for the class of shysters 
which now crowds the police courts and 
make them the sewers instead of the 
Temples of Justice. 

When we appoint judges, as many 
better-governed communities than San 
Francisco do, the position of president of 
the Bar Association will be more honor- 
able and influential than at present, 
though as Shakespeare has said: 

Honor and shame from no condition 
rise, 

Act well your part; there all the 
honor lies. 7 

The Bar Association will be just what 
it makes itself. It is to be hoped that 
ludge Sullivan will not be swerved in the 
least from that Shakespearian thought. He 
was a good and useful citizen in his off- 
cial days, as Superior Judge. He can be 
even more useful as a fearless president 
of the Bar Association, intent on making 
the profession of the law, a guarantee of 
education, civic: spirit and fair dealin 
towards all men. 
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Some Historical Data W hich Furnishes Food for Reflection. 


By Leander Berwick Jamieson 


HE sale of Irish-Republic bonds con- 
(T] tinues briskly, according to the 
newspapers, and San Francisco is 
accredited with the absorption of more 
than its share. 

By the Irish question the United States 
is drawn more than ever into Old World 
complications. 

The Irish problem is a thorn in the side 
of the British lion. England would gladly 
settle it, if somebody would present a plan 
which would not endanger civil war, but 
so far none of the many statesmen who 
have attempted the so- 
lution has _ succeeded. 
Least of all has Lloyd 
George solved the prob- 
lem by his proposal to 
~ divide Ireland into two 
political states with sep- 
arate houses of legisla- 
tion, the Orangemen 
having one and the Na- | 
tionalists the other. 
Both sides have so ~~ 
angrily rejected the 
compromise that it is 
plain to the world that 
neither desires a broth- 
erly agreement. 

Irish agitations like 


all others require 
money, and the Irish 
Nationalists have  al- 


ways found it in the | 
United States. Their 
present success in selling Irish Republic 
- bonds is therefore an irritation to many 
Englishmen who profess to regard the 
financial transaction as an _ improper 
American interference in British domestic 
affairs; 

The Irish question is not conducive to 
harmonious relations with Great Britain, 
and is little understood on this side of the 
- Atlantic. Americans do not bother their 
heads to look closely into it and are not 
aware that it is almost as much a sec- 


LLOYD GEORGE. 
_ Trish Question too Much for Him. 


tarian controversy as a national one, dat- 
ing back to the sixteenth century. 


In 1580 Queen Elizabeth sent a strong 


English force into Ireland to put down the 


rebellion of the Earls of Kildare—a mili- 
tary aristocracy of Norman blood, who 
went into Ireland in 1170 with Richard 
de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, better known 
s “Strongbow,” to reinstate the Irish 
King Dermot. The Normans replaced | 
Dermot on his throne and Strongbow mar- sh 
ried Dermot’s daughter, Eva, and became | 
Governor of Ireland. military 
Norman - Irish _ nobility 
remained loyal to the 
Papal See through all 
the sectarian conflicts 4 
which plunged England 
into various wars from 
1580 to 1690, when 
William Prince of 
Orange, the son-in-law 
of King James II of 
England, defeated him 
at the Battle of the 
es oyne, where James | 
his last stand with 
\ 26, 000 men against Wil- | 
liam’s army of 36,000. 
William of Orange had 
been petitioned to in- 
vade England and un- 
seat King James by an 
English commission 
headed by the Earls of 
Danby, Devonshire and 
Shrewsbury, and the protestant Bishop of 
London. With the defeat of James who 
fled to France, the flames of sectarianism 
subsided in England and Scotland, but 
Ireland has remained a battle ground 
through the centuries. e progressive 
thought of this Twentieth Century is 
likely to do more for peaceable: solution 
of the Irish question than any political 
schemes that can be devised by Lloyd 
George. Every year the sectarianism’s bat- 
tlefields grow less, the belligerents fewer. 
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Return of the Railroads 


Government Management of Public Utilities Not Encouraging. 


By Edward F. Millman 


HE railroads and the telegraph wires 

have been returned by the Govern- 

ment, and the people of the United 

States need no longer discuss the 

relative merits of public and private 

ownership. Every thoughtful citizen is 

convinced that public ownership is less ef- 
ficent and more costly. 

It did not require the experiment with 
the railroad wires to demonstrate the in- 
feriority of government management of 
utilities. In no department of the public 
service can there be found the combina- 
tion of industry and economy that are 
considered essential to private enterprise. 
The Post Office, a gigantic undertaking, 
which should return large profits never 
shows anything but a colossal deficit. It 
is useless to say, that the Post Office is 
not run for profit, but for public conve- 
nience. Most postmasters endeavor to 
show a margin of profit, but the political 
condition of public service interpose insur- 
mountable barriers. 

Perhaps under the management of the 
same men, who can only reach a deficit 
annually, the Post Office, if conducted as 
a private corporation, would present satis- 
factory profits. Some of the express com- 
panies were able to declare large divi- 
dends, before the Parcels Post reduced the 
volume of their business. As soon as the 
carrying of packages became a govern- 
ment undertaking it ceased to be profit- 
able. 

The operations of government ship- 
yards have also been illustrative of the 
difference between the efficiency of 
private and public enterprise. 

The nationalization of railways is one 
of the pet theories of socialists. They labor 
under the delusion that public ownership 
has a magical effect in promoting public 
contentment and prosperity. 

There should be no false notions about 
nationalization of railways, for there are 
many State systems in the world. The 
publicly owned lines in Belgium, prior to 


the war, cost as much as the private Eng- 
lish lines, and were not more efficient. 
Prussia had subsidized government lines, 
which were primarily military. They were 
inferior in operation to the American pri- 
vate lines. In India the rates on the State 
lines are higher than in England. In Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand the government 
railroads are run at a loss, or with a 
doubtful margin of profits, like the muni- 
cipal lines in America. 

H. O. Armold-Forster, an English mem- 
ber of Parliament, who gave the subject 
close attention, concluded that public 
ownership “has made no sensible contri- 
bution to the wealth, happiness or pros- 
perity” of the countries that have adopted 
it. “‘As far as the individual passenger is 
concerned there is practically no differ- 
ence at all.” 

The most serious consideration, accord- 
ing to Arnold-Forster, is the creation of 
enormous numbers of Civil Service ofh- 
cials, ‘all capable of exercising the fran- 
chise to further their own pecuniary 
interests.” 

That evil caused Victoria, Australia, to 
pass a law restricting the votes of railway 
employees, who wished to bleed the public 
for their own advantage. Italy and France 
have also suffered. M. Clemenceau, re- 
fused to allow the French State railway 
hands to become members of the Con- 
federation du Travail, or workmen’s 
alliance. 

With the railways of the United States 
in permanent government control, a politi- 
cal combination of Civil Service em- 
ployees might become a costly and 
troublesome incubus. 

The veteran French statesman was at- 
tacked for his action, which was declared 
at variance with his policies as a radical 
of the radicals—one who had been so re- 
garded from the days of the Paris Com- 
mune. The speeches he delivered in his 


defense are regarded as a full answer to 
his critics. 
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Where Doctors Differ 


Chiropractors Present Charges Against the State Medical Board. 


By Frederick L. Douglas 


PamiS every day some new propaganda 
A is brought to the notice of editors, 


the Chiropractors would be out of © 


fashion if they, too, did not seek to in- 
fluence public opinion, and thereby bring 
the politicians to their way of thinking. 

The Chiropractors are circularizing the 
editorial offices, to aid in the establishment 
of an official Chiropractic Board, which 
shall be independent of the regular State 
Medical Board. Professional jealousy is 
charged to the account of the M. D.’s. 
The trade union spirit is strong amongst 
the doctors, if we can believe the Chiro- 
practors. The allopaths wish to monopo- 
lize the profitable field and ban all new- 
thought practitioners, who desire to alle- 
viate the pains of suffering humanity and 
. get paid for it. The regular doctors must 
not be encouraged in their hoggishness, 
argue the Chiropractors. Governor Steph- 
ens should assert his authority, and pro- 
tect the persecuted healers, by appointing 
some of their own trade to examine them 
and issue credentials of fitness. The world 
will suffer, if the Chiropractors are left 
to the tender mercies of the allopathic 
monopolists, it is intimated. 

While the medical men have many sins 
to answer for, their insistence that all 
healers shall pass an ordeal of examina- 
tion by the regular State Medical Board 
is not to be included in their indictment. 

Regular medical men may be narrow 
and clannish, but the narrowest of them 
cannot be as much of a danger to the 
community as quacks, who deliberately 
prey on the ignorant and unfortunate. I 
do not say that the Chiropractors come 
under that classification; but what have 
they to offer in the way of healing, so 
new and efficacious that a separate bu- 
reau or commission must be created to 
give them legal authority to set up their 
signs in the highways and byways. 

If Chiropractors or any other class of 
’ healers cannot pass the examination of 


the proper State Medical Board, they 


should be excluded from every list of 
licensed practitioners and rigorously prose- 
cuted if found practicing for gain. 

Many crimes are committed against the 
sick. Every day quacks rob the suffering 
of their scanty store. Chronic invalids 
are usually poor. In their dire necessity 
theiy resort to any means of relief and 
are the easiest of victims for impostors. 

If Chiropractors can prove that they 
have a new message of mercy for man- 


kind, the State Medical Board cannot 


thrust them permanently into the outer 


darkness. This is the age of science. 
Light is sought diligently by many great 
thinkers who are unafraid. The Science 
of Medicine is no longer -barbaric super- 
stition and guesswork. It will steadily be- 
come less so. | 

Chiropractice was one of the oldest 
forms of superstition. Not so long ago 
the Kings of civilized Europe were 
popularly supposed to possess mystic 
powers of healing by the “laying on of 
hands.” | 

_Veracious history gives us a picture of 
that royal libertine, Charles II of England, 
the “Merry Monarch,” sitting in his palace 
at Whitehall to cure afflicted subjects by 
touching them with his ring of State. 

He went through the ceremony as if 
he believed in its efficacy for he had been 
taught that way. Pages in royal livery 
stood by the King with golden basins and 
damask towels to cleanse his hands as he 
performed his miracles. The fact that he 
had been sitting up most of the previous 
night, playing cards or dice with his court- 
iers and titled harem, made no abatement 
of his healing powers. 

The world has got rid of that supersti- 
tion of the mystic power of annointed 
Kings, but many others are not entirely 
uprooted. The State of California should 
do nothing to restore the mental obscurity 
of the Middle Ages but progress in the 
= light of Twentieth Century knowl- 

ge. 
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On Selfishness | 


A Simple Object-Lesson on the Littleness of Egoism. ° 


By Hamilton Mercer 


F you will take the measure of the 
saan yok find that he 


lives and moves and has his being 
within a sphere bounded by his senses. 

You will find him too self-centered, 
ordinarily, to credit sincerity elsewhere 
than within this circle, and too nearsighted 
to properly comprehend the vastness of 
a creation of which trammeled minds 
like his own can have no adequate 
conception. 

It is possible for one’s ego to attain a 
development sufficient to shut out the wide 
world and to eclipse the marvels of the 
universe. 

Arcturus is an ordinary star in the heav- 


enly galaxy, but it travels at a speed of 


If you hold 


two thousand miles an hour. 


a penny at arm’s length between yourself 


and this star, you may stand there for 
three hundred years before it will pass 
across the surface of the coin. 

The illustration. gives an idea of the 


vastness of distance, but it also shows 


what a trifling thing may put a barrier 
between you and a consciousness of your 
insignificance. 

That Arcturus would ies: to travel five 
hundred and twenty-five billion, six hun- 


dred million miles to cross the surface of 
the penny may not interest you. If you 
are a selfish person your faculties will be 
employed only with the novelty of the 
experiment. 

The common tubercle bacillus is a little 
thing—so little indeed that you must mag- 
nify it twelve hundred times in order to 
see it. Still, this germ has destroyed more 
human lives than all the wars of history 
save possibly the late world war and is 


sO nearly indestructible that it has sur- — 


vived in the bodies of mummies from all 
antiquity. 

There is a thrill in he sublime pro- 
portions, not for the selfish man, but for 
the man who can see God in heaven and 
recognize his handiwork in nature. 

The man who deceives himself by as- 
suming he is sufficient for any day of trial, 
for any time of test, eventually must come 
face to face with the awkward reality that 
his measures are empty and that his 
destiny is precariously uncertain. 

He must in the fulness of time come to 
the solemn fact that there are limitations 
to human effort and that just beyond the 
lengthening shadows of life’s twilight In- 
finity walks in the full day. 


DAWN ON THE DESERT. 


By F. M. Pierce 


What fiery genii romp the Eastern sky! 
Splashing golden lava wide and high 

In sullen pools and broiling river streams—_ 
Translucent to the sun-shaft’s melting beams ? 


Is Heaven hostile, or aflame with joy! 

For now, across its fields in wide deploy, 

Stream banners—as of every tribe of Light— 
Leading assaults, or winged in joyous flight. __ 


_ The risen revil with subsiding flush, — - 
- Veils the fair-faced Dawn’s retiring’ blush— 
- -That she unwrapt her charms ‘so boldly free: 
And the sky tides, a limpid, azure sea. © 
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Napoleon’s Error 


The Extermination of Nationalities a Very Difficult Task. 


By Lawrence T. Payne 


APOLEON the Great made new 
maps of the world as if he were a . 


real estate speculator laying out the 
little subdivisions of a boom town along 
a new railroad line. Napoleon had the 
utmost contempt for geographical limita- 
tions not prescribed by himself. His con- 
fidence in his own military genius, backed 
by the armies of France, was limitless. At 
the height of his power he believed he 
could make new kingdoms at will and 
handle nationalities as if they were life- 
less figures on a chess-board. — 

Disaster changed his outlook on life, 
from the rocky summit of his prison on 
the Island of St. Helena, where the Allies 
of his day placed him to die. 


Napoleon retained, to the end, his con- 


temptuous opinion that a throne was but 
“ta few boards with a piece of cloth 
thrown over them.” The thrones that he 
himself erected proved very unstable. The 
purple cloth was soon torn from them, 
and the boards scattered. But the nation- 
alities that Napoleon undertook to mould, 
like so much putty or dough, did not lose 
their identity, as he once thought they 
would, under the coercive influence of 
conquering bayonets. 

One by one, as the relatives and gener- 
als, whom he made monarchs and princes 
lost their lofty places in the world, the 
strange races that Napoleon set them to 
rule, returned to their original homogen- 
iety. King Joseph Bonaparte’s Spanish 
subjects became more than ever Span- 
iards.. King Louis Bonaparte’s Holland- 
ers, became more patriotic Dutchmen. 
King Jerome Bonaparte’s Westphalians 
made no pretence of being Frenchmen, 
when their alien king from Paris lost his 
sceptre in the downfall of the Bonaparte 
family. - 

The history of the world for ages is re- 
peating itself in the realignment of 
European nationalities. 

A year ago, newspaper correspondents 
referred to the defeated German race as 


if it had passed out of national existence, 
as thoroughly as the Aztecs. English- 
speaking merchants the world over, would 
never again enter into civilized commer- 
cial relations with the “Huns.” The litera- 
ture of the Teutonic race was to be etern- 
ally tabu. The music of Wagner was 
foredoomed to lasting silence. In fact 
everything with the taint of Germanism on 
it was to be consigned to the lowermost 
circle of the Inferno, to ever smoulder in 
the hot fires of aversion, as a terrible ex- 
ample to militaristic nations with Kaisers. 

Now after twelve short months, the 
merchants who are not arranging for re- 
sumption of trade with Germany are the 
exception. I hear of large Pacific Coast 
houses that are planning to send their 
buyers abroad to stock up with goods in 
which the Germans have excelled—laces, 
toys, chemicals, dyes, etc. English news- 
papers contain significant notices that 
Great Britain is flooded with commercial 
offers from German manufacturers but 
the loyalty of the British merchant will 
permit no dealing openly or clandestinely. 

The energy and reiteration of these 
protests make one very suspicious of their 
sincerity. 

It begins to be evident that the Teu- 
tonic race is of too tough a fibre, to be 
wiped out of national existence by modern 
warfare, any more than ancient. Two 
thousand years ago, Julius Caesar and 
Marius, too, at the head of Roman 
legions, almost exterminated the Teuton 
race but it survived to conquer and sack 
Rome twice. Napoleon reduced the Ger- 
mans to dire extremities, and forced them 
to support French armies to oppress them 
in 1807, but 63 years later a German 
army entered Paris, and Bismarck, dic- 
tated the Treaty of Versailles, which hum- 
bled France in the dust, and would have 
impoverished a less thrifty nation. . 

The task of eradicating sturdy races is 
one of such great difficulty it has never 
been thoroughly done. 


| 
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College Tale 
a Moral 


With 


OBBY DIXON shoved his freshman 
dink cap a bit farther back to dis- 
play a somewhat larger area of 
his freshly bandolined hair, after which 
he adjusted his emerald-hued necktie so 
as to widen the extent of the cloth and 
gain the full advantage of the light rays. 
Bob had a right to be proud of the dis- 
tinct features of his costume, for did they 
not denote membership to that class, 
which numbered greatest of all others; 
which had undergone martyrdom more 
than once, due to the uncontrolled mob 
spirit of the envious sophomore class. So, 
Bob could strut across the college campus 
as proud as a newly-rich food profiteer, 
for he was a college “fresh.” 

“Well, Bob, why all the hurry today,” 
came a brisk voice from the rear, “wait a 
minute for a fellow.” 

A young fellow, his scalp roofed with 
the typical freshman skull cap, walked up 
to the side of young Dixon. The new- 
comer’s dress was in every respect classy 
and gay, from the tan male pumps on his 


tender soles, to the futurist designed or- 
- ange and green cravat under his chin. 


“Bob,” remarked the young dude with 
an accompanying frown across his face, 
“T'll be glad when I get to be a soph. This 
idea of wearing a dink cap and always 
being brushed aside on account of this or 
that tradition, is what gets me. The thing 
that galls me the most, though, is that 
confounded anti-queening rule. A fellow 
is not allowed to chat with any girl, until 
his second year. It’s all beyond me, why 
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they have such laws. It’s a ridiculous 
tradition.” 

“Right you are, Nick,” snapped back 
Bob, “If there is any sense in this idea of 
keeping us freshmen down, I for one fail 
to see it. A senior was stuffing me the 
other day about how it is a tradition in 
every American university, that upon en- 
tering college, all freshmen are supposed 


to be put through a hazing period. After 


the hazing period they in no way are to 
be hindered in their college life, unless 
they break certain prescribed college 
rules. Personally I think all this stuff of 
keeping us freshmen down is the con- 
tinental bunk.” 

‘Now, you’re talking, Dixey, old scout,” 
agreed Nick Graff (for that was Nick’s 
full name). “They are afraid to allow 
the freshman to do something, which 
might boost the name of the college. The 
whole business is arbitrary, repressive; its 
class legislation.” 

“Exactly, Nick, and when we get to be 
sophs, b’lieve me, we won’t keep down 
the next freshman class, because we know 
what it all means to the first year man.” 

bet,” added Nick, “‘you can take 
my word for it, I will do all in my power 
to make ours the first sophomore class to 
start the custom of doing away with this 
repressive traditional trash, and instead 
giving all the help possible to our younger 
classmen. If the present sophs would—” 

At that moment a swaggering giant, 
wearing a sophomore numeral over a snug 
woolen sweater, approached the conver- 
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sationalists and seized the irreverant Nick 
Graff by the coat collar. Staring at his 
victim with the familiar upper classman 
frown of authority the big chap opened 
his wide jaw in words of rebuke. 

*““Say Nick,” he bellowed, “I believe I 
told you the other day about that loud 
tie you're wearing. Freshmen are not 
allowed to display any color other than 
green, and under no condition any gaudy 
hash like that.” 

“What I wear is my business,” popped 
back Nick defiantly. 

Without any further words, the husky 
sophomore proceeded to remove the un- 
becoming portion of Graff’s adornment. 
The lively scene soon caught the atten- 
tion of some other passing collegians, ap- 
parently sophomores, who rushed to the 
field of action. It did not take very long 
for them to grasp the significance of the 
struggle, nor did they lose much time in 
determining a proper remedy for handling 
the unruly freshman. 

“Well,” dryly uttered a rather tall 
member of the group, “I suppose he 
wants the tub or the showers.” 

“How about feeding him a _ little 
mush >”’ suggested another.” 

“He needs a good dose,” added a third 
one, “Why, he has been flirting quite a 
bit with the co-eds lately. I’d suggest a 
good old-fashioned paddling. We've 
simply got to make these birds comply 
with rules.” 

Thereupon three of the men picked up 
the offender of college tradition and soon 
were bearing him, stretcher fashion, in 
the direction of a nearby brick structure, 
the men’s dormitory, which contained the 
much utilized tubs and cold showers. 

Unexpected as it was sudden, Bob, 
who had previously remained unnoticed 
in the background, pounced upon the op- 


pressors of his friend. He fought like a 


wild man, swinging his fists in all direc- 
tions, as though with the intent of exact- 


ing a cruel toll. For the moment this un- 


expected sally succeeded in breaking the 
sophomotes’ hold upon the helpless Nick, 
who proceeded to make a desperate but 
futile dash for liberty. 

In a few minutes the struggling cap- 
tives were subdued. One of Bob’s cap- 
tors happened to notice blood on his hands 
and showed the wound to his fellows. 


“Well, I'll be swiggered,” roared a 
sophomore, “if this freshie, Bob, isn’t 
wearing a high school pin.” Then fixing 
a cruel look on Bob, he growled, “If you 
don’t happen to know it, I'll tell it to you 
now. lhe rules of this institution and of 
every university in the country, for that 
matter, are—now listen—get this — ‘No 
high school pins to be worn by freshmen.’ 
So, it’s up to us sophomores to teach you 
a good lesson.” 

“But Dick,” hinted the man _ holding 

Bob’s arms, “the kid is a game and a 
clean fighter. Let’s not be too hard on 
him.” 
“‘Razzberry,” roared the husky sopho- 
more with the numeral sweater, who still 
retained a tenacious grip upon Nick’s coat 
collar, “‘we’ve got to show. these youths 
that rules are rules. Lets start for the 
tub.” 

Following the advice the second year 
men picked up their prisoners and car- 
ried them as they would a couple of dry 
goods boxes. Both prisoners were hur- 
ried in the direction of the big brick dor- 
mitory. Bob felt himself jerked up a 
never ending stairway. Finally it seemed 
to Bob that he was at the eighth floor of 
a skyscraper. [hen, apparently he seemed 
to be rushed down a gloomy hallway. 

At last the party deflected its course 
into a side room. A veil of steam filled 
the room. The air was hot, damp and 
muggy, and both Bob and Nick soon had 
an accurate conception of their location. 

Hardly had young Bob gained an idea 
as to his whereabouts, when a sudden 
push landed him face downward in some 
kind of tub of the coldest ice water he 
had ever sensed. He gave up without a 
struggle. The water filled his nostrils and 
his ears. Drowning seemed imminent. 
Soon a conglomeration of past good and 
bad deeds would slide past his vision as 
plain as a motion picture weekly. Bob 
felt that only a few more bubbles, and 
then the end of his submarine tragedy 
would be reached. Yet, after he had 
blown what seemed a barrel of bubbles, 
he vaguely experienced himself being 
brought into contact with fresh air. As 
consciousness was becoming restored, he 
sensed a hard tile floor against his feet. 
The hold upon his body seemed to be 


released. He could look around him and 


vaguely discern in the thick steam clouds 
in a way off corner of the room, some 
moving object. It proved to be Bob’s 
equally unlucky companion. 

“Nick,” yelled Bob, “where on earth—” 

“The c-c-cold sh-sh-shower-rz-z-z,” 
spluttered Nick. The poor fellow had been 
exposed to a spray of frigid water, and 
his fine seventy dollar suit was reduced to 
a soggy mess of burlap. The erstwhile 
dude presented a sorry sight. 


Three nights later Bobby told the story 
of the whole incident to a pretty little 
co-ed, as they danced to a dreamy waltz. 

“Really, I think it was a mean thing 
for those big fellows to do,” she said in 
a sympathetic voice. 

“Well,” replied Bob,” it has all been 
valuable experience for both Nick and me. 
We have vowed since that incident, that 
as soon as we become members of the 
sophomore class we will do all in our 
power to put an end to the customary re- 
strictions on the freshmen. The sophs 
are supposed to carry on the dirty work, 
and if our class initiates the scheme of 
putting an end to the nonsense, the next 
sophomore class will follow our example. 
Such traditions are not sacred. 

“Good!” approved the dainty 
“you have learned how cruel it all it, and 
I know you will never be so mean to the 
freshmen when you get to be a sopho- 
more.’ 

“Indeed not, I have my opinion of such 
a savage custom.” 
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Nick Graff and Bob Dixon continued 
the college course through the remainder 
of the year without any noteworthy hap- 
pening. Next year both fellows returned 
to college full-fledged sophomores. 

What a thrilling feeling to be a second 
year student! How proud were the two 
boys of their illustrious class. A class 
spirit, a veneration for the reputation and 
name of the sophomores filled the hearts 
of both. 

Bob Dixon’s high pitch of enthusiasm 
won for him the election to the presidency 
of the sophomore class. Nick was right 
behind his chum with a hearty boost for 
his class. 

At the very first sophomore meeting, a 
student rose to address the chair. Bob 
recognized him promptly. 

“Fellow sophs,” began the indignant 
speaker, “the freshies this year refuse to 
recognize the respect which they owe to 
our sophomore class. They persist in 
talking back and being sassy to upper 
classmen. They flirt with the girls, and 
wear loud neckties and high school pins, 
and they absolutely will not don the skull 


cap. 

Bob Dixon hit his gavel on the desk. 
“‘We must maintain the glorious traditions 
of the past. Our class has been insulted. 
We must punish these freshies for their 
arrogance, he advised. “Does anyone 
wish to make a motion to that effect >?” 

Up jumped Nick Graff, “Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he shouted, “I move that we give 
“em all the cold showers!” he shouted. 


THE FAREWELL NOTE. 
By Helene Searcy 


“Enough 


cried Winter, “ 


I am done! 


*“‘Today a robin dared to sing, 


“The pussy-willows 


have begun 
“To purr as if “twere nearly Spring! 


So wrathful Winter wrote a note 
With scorn in every icy word 
And threw it at the rosy throat | 
Of sleeping Spring, who quickly stirred. 


Spring woke and read, then laughing tore 
That note and tossed it to the sod. 
Look! What were bits of note before 
Are pink-white daisies fresh from God. 


Crucifixion 


The Sitter Narrative of a Red Cross Ambulance Driver’s Disillusions 


By Stanley Preston Kimmel 


(Fifth Installment) 


HAVE just left Charlotte and re- 


turned to my room in the hospital. 


How bare it seems after being out 


in the open again! After the Bois, with 
the trees overhead and the sunlight peep- 


ing through them, this room is like a> 


prison. A few weeks ago it looked good 
to me but now I am tired of it and want 
to get away. We met Helen and I had 
to tell her about B—— She told me 
she had lost two brothers in the war. 
Charlotte had gone to buy cigarettes and 
did not have to hear about it. 

The boulevards are crowded but no one 
is very gay. The Italians are suffering a 
great defeat and the Russians have col- 
lapsed. A German offensive is looked for 
on the Western Front any day. It will 
come with the first signs of spring, I sup- 
pose. We hear that the Austrians are 
compelling the Italian civilians to march 
in front of the advancing army as a 
shield. Honor has been left out of mod- 
ern warfare. 

‘There are many Americans here now. 
Paris seems to be filled with them. Six 
months makes a lot of difference in the 
transportation of troops. They all go 
about in a joyous way and no one would 
ever think they are homesick or disheart- 


ened. They are not disheartened, but 


many of them are homesick. One can’t 
blame them. Many have never been out 
of their little towns before and the joys 
of being in France soon wear off and 
leave nothing but the naked truth. 

The French people seem to have the 
idea that they are loaded down with 
money and charge them anything they 
think they can get. Prices have gone up 
beyond those which we had to pay at first. 
An old Frenchman told me they were en- 
titled to charge what they wanted as they 
(France) had bought all supplies, etc., 
from America and made her rich because 
of the war, while France had suffered. It 
sounds like some one trying to clear his 
conscience. 

The women and girls are everywhere. 
There are five or six of the fair sex to 
one of the other. The American takes up 
with them much quicker than the English- 
man because the French girls prefer the 
American. They are always ready to go 
with him. Some of these girls are very 
good and kind and do all they can to help 
cheer the way along. Others are in for 
all they can get. 

What will the army be like when they 
take them home? They are certain to 
have a different idea of morality. 

I am out of the hospital at last, but will 
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have to remain in Paris for some time as 


I am not well enough to join the section 
as yet. I am to be in the medical supply 
corps. This will keep me in the open, go- 
ing from hospital to hospital, and should 
do me a great deal of good. 


& 


I shall never walk from the quarters 
again, at least not the way I came tonight. 
The Seine looked like a pool of boiling 
blood. Several times I thought I had gone 
mad. I felt an impulse to jump over the 
huge grey wall and plunge into the water 
beneath. Then it would be over. Every 
time I am alone all the misery I have seen 
and been a part of, comes rushing back 
to me and my brain takes fire. I would 
have done the thing tonight had not the 
car stopped and let off a few passengers 
near the spot where I was walking. I 
suppose if I should do this, people would 
call me a coward. | 

Pp: has broken up a chair in order 
that we may have a little heat in the 
room. It is raining most every day and 
night and is very cold. It is impossible to 
get wood or coal in Paris without a card 
and money, always money. We could get 
the card, but it would do us little good 
for we have no money. We will have to 
get along some way. The old lady who 
has charge of the house is a witch and if 
she finds out P. and myself have 
burned one of her chairs she will throw 
us out. We owe her money now and she 
will not let us stay if ever a fuss comes 
up. If the American does not have the 
money he is an outcast in the eyes of 
the French. As long as he can pay three 
or four times as much for what he buys 
as the Frenchman, then he is welcome to 
stay in France and gets the best they have 
to offer. If the money is not in the hand, 
the door shuts in his face. 

Every evening P. and myself go to 
the Cafe Rotand and try to keep warm 
by hovering over a cup of hot coffee. 
The cafes close at nine-thirty and then 
we hurry back to the room and get into 
bed as soon as possible. We have to be 
out at six in the morning. | 

This life is easy after what we have 
had on the front. The fact of it is, we 
feel like slackers. When one is out there 


a certain satisfaction comes in knowing 


erals to privates. 


you are confronting all the dangers and 
hardships which other men are confront- 
ing, but here in the rear it is quite differ- 
ent. Even though the men occupied in 
this work are not able to return to the 
front for the time being, they feel as 
though they are not doing as much. as 
they should. The argument that some- 
one must do it, is useless. Sometimes | 
am glad that I am away from the mess. 

We have heard that the section is to 
arrive in Paris most any day and will be 
sent to Italy. 


& 


Charlotte has gone to England with her 
mother. As I watched the long train 
slowly glide out of the station [| felt as 
though my heart was beneath its wheels. 
I stood motionless until the last car dipped 
below the hill and was lost. An old man 
came up and shouted in my ear, pointing 
to the gate at the same time. I looked 
about me. Everyone had gone. He 
mumbled and held out his hand. There 
was something between the bony fingers 
but I could not see what. I grasped it 
and felt the blood trickle down my _ 
The thorns had stuck me. 


% 


The section arrived yesterday. They 


all looked very tired. Tomorrow they will 
go on to Italy, but I must remain in Paris. 
It will be a fine drive and will doubtless 
rest them more than to stop here a week 
or so. 

Many of the women wear veils who are 
not entitled to them. They suppose 
people will sympathize and they know it 
draws the men. Then, too, they fix them- 
selves up very attractive in this black 
crepe, but their ankles are always covered 
with silk. 

I understand it is the same in England, 
and America will likely have a touch of 
the same thing before the war is over. 

These women drop the one medal 
wearer for the two and the two for the 
three, etc., on down the line from gen- 
In the cafes the wo- 
man with the two medal man snubs the 
other with only the one. 

If a man comes in from the front in 
good condition and wearing the decora- 
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tions of his savage instincts he is imme- 
diately the rage and they all clamor about 
him. If his face has been stuck through 
by the bayonet, or he has been wounded 
so that he is of little use to them, they 
make an outcast of him. 

The government keeps these distorted 
creatures caged up as much as possible. 
It is not good for the men to see their 
butchered comrades, so the officials tell 
us, and weakens the morale of the army. 
If they are allowed to go out too often or 
in groups they might do a great deal of 
harm. 

The war must continue at all costs for 
after all a man or a small set of men are 
only so much bric-a-brac, and a chip off 
here or there is nothing to the world at 
large. 

* 

I have taken a room in the Hotel de 
Tououse on the rue Saint-Severn. It is 
one of those queer old French hotels 
which totter on through the ages. My 
room is on the attic floor overlooking a 
dozen dirty streets which fit into each 


other like a Chinese puzzle. Early in the. 


morning and late in the evening the ped- 
dlers pass up and down ringing bells, 
beating triangles or crying out in a sing- 
song manner. 

They sell everything imaginable. Par- 
rots, monkeys, fruits, vegetables, per- 
fumes, silks, etc., are all to be had along 
this street in the course of a day. It is 
a moving department store. 

The by-ways seem to stumble along 
like the old women who trot their daily 
wares below me. It is here that one gets 
a breath of old Paris. To mention the 
war would be sacrilege. But at night it is 
different. All Paris is dark. The Quai 
des Augustins is grey and gloomy with its 
slimy Seine. The avenues and boulevards 
lose their attractiveness in their imitation 
of dark country roads. Without the blink- 
ing of odd street lamps; the dimmed 
lights of color; the rattling of cabs as 
they roll over the cobble stones; the cries 
of the urchins in the corridors; the shrill 
peals of laughter through the open door; 
the galleries and universities; without 
song, Paris is dead. The wine and the 


women are here but truly the song has 
gone. The people go about looking like 
chunks of cold stone. Whatever they do 
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is from habit and not because of the joy 
in the thing. 
Life is only an artificiality. 


I wandered down to the old courtyard 
of the Compas D’Ore in the rue Monter- 
geiul. The sun was just beginning to 
throw its shadows across the open square. 
It has been many years since the old 
coach rolled out of the gateway on its 
journey to Dreux. 

The large stone stalls with their iron- 
barred food bins; the worn steps leading 
to the loft; the wooden canopy covering 
half the courtyard and the Inn near the 
passage, are still there. I had hopes that 
the war would be shut out of this old 
quadrangle but such was not the case. At 
one end of the covering, among the old 
and delapidated carts, was a huge truck 
such as I had often seen rolling along the 
roads at the front carrying munitions. It 
stood there, in a clumsy way, like some 
overgrown embarrassed boy. The thing 
knew it was out of place. 

Not far from here is the Rue de L’Hotel 
de Ville. Of all the Paris streets it is the 
most picturesque. Along its borders are 
the old massive stone dwellings which 
were the palaces of kings during the 
twelfth century. To see the street as it 
really is one must pass about five o'clock 
in the evening. At that time, the children 
are playing in the open, screaming and 
yelling at the tops of their voices, the 
women are in the doorways gossiping and 
the men grouped around game tables 
playing, drinking and smoking. The chil- 
dren never fail to be as dirty as the street. 
Here all is in keeping and perfect har- 
mony. 

The bulky lamps perch upon heavy 
projectiles and glare out like eagle eyes 
against the dingy, grey walls. Every tew 
minutes a blue uniform shows up. One 
does not have to see it in order to know 
the thing is coming. Hob nails make a 
different sound from the wooden shoes. 

This morning we went to Notre Dame 
to hear the mass for the dead. The place 
was very cold and gloomy. The forms 
moved about like specters. The towering 
walls lost themselves in the darkness. 
Many people were there. It is always that 
way after a great battle. 
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We met an old man who spoke English 
very well. He told us he had lost his 
fourth and last son in the offensive just 
past. He lived in northern France before 
the war and all his possessions had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. The Ger- 
mans had put them to work,—his shriv- 
eled up wife was with him,—but found 
they were of no value. Instead of kill- 
ing them, they were sent back to France 
as worthless and dependent. 

My request for a furlough in the States 
has been granted. I have also been told 
that in case | desire to change my service 
I can do so. I will enter the aviation 
corps if it is possible to pass the physical 
examinations. After a few weeks’ rest | 
should be able to enter without any 
trouble. 


% % 


The baggage has just been taken to 
the Gare D’ Orleans. We leave Paris to- 
night, a party of four. I do not think 
anyone is sad over the fact that we are 
leaving France. 


% % % 


I went out to the hospital late in the 
afternoon intending to say good-bye to 
the men whom I knew there. I found I 
could not. It would have killed them had 
they known I was to return while they 
had to remain in their dismal white- 
walled rooms. I could see that at the first. 
All they talked about was going home and 
the end of the war. I remember being 
told in America that the men in the hos- 
pitals never mentioned the war, their in- 
juries, or the hope of an end to the fight- 
ing, but the truth of the matter is, they 
talk of nothing else. One fellow, who 
had been on his feet only a few days 
after two months of suffering, related the 
whole thing to me and tore away half of 
his bandage trying to show me how he 
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had been stuck. These men are sick of 
the whole affair and they want the end 
to come before they have to return to 
the front. 

They all seem to think it will last an- 
other two years. Those who are wounded 
in a small way tell the others how lucky 
they are to be out of it. They do not 
play the Star Spangled Banner or men- 
tion the glory of suffering for one’s coun- 
try. They want the butchering to stop. 
They know what they are talking about. 
Their hands have been covered with 
blood, their bellies have been torn with 
hunger, their brains have been. tortured 
by the roar of the guns and their eyes — 
swollen with the sights of distorted forms 
about them. THEY KNOW, but what do 
these despots in their palaces and great 
stone buildings know about it? They are 
the ones who shall say when it is to stop. 
When they have a million or more blood 
smeared bodies to their credit it may end, 
if they desire. 

If you want to know what war is, go 
to the hospitals and see for yourself, and 
if you are a man go to the front and live 
there like a rat for a while. ‘You may 
change your idea about the whole busi- 


ness when once you have been a part 


of it! 

Before I left the hospital one of the 
doctors told me the body of H , who 
had come over with us and joined the 
“Legion,” had arrived from the front. I 
did not even know of his death. The 
doctor took me into the room opposite. 
The body was lying on a large slab. A 
cloth had been thrown across the upper . 
part. I walked over to it and drew away 
the covering. The doctor sprang toward 
me but he was too late. I felt myself 


The 


sinking and fell to the floor. 
All I saw were the decorations. 
head was not there. 


(The End.) 
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Japanese Lazy 


Strike 


Growth of Economic Problems in the Orient 


By Winslow L. Jones 


CCORDING to data published by 
Japanese newspapers, the High 

Cost of Living is a more acute 
problem in Japan than in the United 
States or Europe, though we of the West 
have thought that the Orient was not dis- 
turbed by rising prices of necessary com- 
modities. 

The articles that show a marked ad- 
vance in Japan, exceeding the prices 
quoted in London and New York are 
bacon, beef, butter, cheese, eggs, ham, 
lard, pork, bread, flour, rice, barley, 
beans, wheat, sugar, tea, silk, cotton, 
wool, tobacco, coal, timber and leather. 

Since June, 1919, there has been a 
continued and constant advance. Accord- 
ing to a statement sent out by the Bank 
of Japan the rise during the month of 
October, 1919, was 5.19 per cent advance 
over the preceding month, based on cal- 
culations covering 56 representative com- 
modities. The report also shows that there 
was am increase of 25.46 per cent over 
October, 1918, which was the record 
month up to June, 1919. 

Rice continues to advance. It is the 
dearest workingman’s food in the world 
to-day. It is three times as high as the 
bread of the American or the Englishman. 


There is never a great surplus of rice, and 
Europe in its demands has drawn heavily 
on the rice supply of the Orient. 

As in other countries, so in Japan, the 
opposition parties are condemning the ad- 
ministration for their lack of control of 
the High Cost of Living. | 

With the High Cost of Living comes the 
Labor Problem. Strikes comparatively un- 
known in Japan ten years ago, are now 
a common occurrence. The war brought 
about a wonderful industrial development 
in Japan, and in the wake of this develop- 
ment will come _ labor organizations, 
whether they may be termed unions, 
guilds or otherwise. In 1914 there were 
only 50 strikes in Japan with a total 7,904 
strikers and a loss of 34,801 idle days. In 
1918 the number of strikes was 417, with 
66,457 men involved and a loss of 203,- 
737 idle days. No figures of 1919 have 
yet been issued, but it is believed that 
they will show an advance. 

The Kawasaki dockyard strike showed 
how much cohesion the Japanese workers 
are capable of, under certain conditions. 
It indicates that the Orient has_ labor 
problems to meet and that the cheap 
labor, so much talked of, may not be at 
the disposal of the Japanese manufac- 
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turer. Wages have increased many fold 
in Japan in the past few years. House- 
painters who received 5U cents a day for 
twelve hours’ work, now get $1.25 cents 
for eight hours, and are allowed overtime. 
Other trades have advanced in proportion. 
Office clerks get from $40 a month tu 
$100. Rents, too, are advancing, though 
much lower than in the United States 
owing to the smaller investment of money 
in the buildings. The Japanese house- 
wives demand better clothes and jewelry 
and theatres that were before out of their 
calculations. The rapidity with which mil- 
lionaires have been created has changed 
the old ideas of proportion. Formerly, 
the old feudal lords were the only wealthy 
persons. 

A novel development of the methods 


of the strikers in Japan is well illustrated 


in the case of the Kawasaki Dockyard, 
where 17,000 employees during October 
successfully adopted the so-called “lazy” 
or “go slow” strike. The strikers demand- 
ed an increase of wages and distribution 
of a special bonus and the company 
yielded to their demands. A bonus of 
$2,280,000 (U. S. currency) was dis- 
tributed among the workers on a varying 
scale and wages were increased. 

The most interesting phase, however, is 
the method pursued by the strikers. They 
presented themselves daily at their regular 
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hours, prepared to work and remained 
prepared to go to work until closing 
hours. [The Japan Advertiser, commenting 
on this, says, in part: | 

obvious raison d’etre of the 
slow” strike, is of course, the fact that 
it offers means of circumventing the law 
which by forbidding the organization of 
trade unions deprives workers of funds 
with which to carry on a strike. But it 
would seem that the idea appeals to some- 
thing in the Japanese mind. It quiets the 
doubts of the weaker vessels who feel that 
their action is disobedient and disloyal; 
and incidentally, by keeping the men to- 
gether in the place where they are ac- 
customed to work, it makes unity easy 
and strengthens the influence of the ring- 
leaders. The method also seems to have 
a psychological effect on both parties. It 
appeals to something which each recog- 
nizes—the feeling of loyalty on the one 
hand and of paternal responsibility on the 
other, both well marked features of the 
national character as it has been de- 
veloped by a paternal-feudal system. Lo 
go to the factory, loyal and ready to work 
if only conditions are made just and fair, 
seems to the Japanese mind a nobler atti- 
tude than that of the arrogant Western in- 
dividualist who walks out and refuses to 
work unless on his own terms. It puts 

Continued on ‘Page 355 


Modern Japan. 
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A Domestic Tangle Propitious 
to Cupid 


By Tillie Moran Smith 


ILLY DEAN was a boy; just an 

: ordinary, grubby kid not quite 
thirteen years old. His _ hands 

were rarely clean and his hair was seldom 
combed. Nobody paid much attention to 
him except, of course, his mother, for 
pretty nineteen-year-old Alice (who was 
by way of being engaged to Don Har- 
rison, a “good Indian” according to Billy) 
monopolized most of the attention of the 
family as grown up sisters are apt to do. 

But “‘every dog has his day,’ so, one 
day even Alice had to fade into the 
background and Billy occupied the spot- 
light for once, for, that day Billy was 
to graduate from grammar school. 

On the bed in Billy’s room lay his spick- 
and-span new blue serge suit; by its side 
was a gay tie and a white blouse with a 
painful-looking stiff, white collar; from 
under the bed peeped out a still more 
painful-looking pair of shiny shoes. 

The clock struck eight. Billy’s father 
pushed his chair back from the breakfast 
table and folded his paper. “Well, son,” 
he said, “so this is the big day is it? 
You get your diploma at about eleven 
o'clock, you say? All right, old dad 
will be right there. I have to go to the 
office for a while, but will come back and 
pick up mother and Alice and be there 
in time for the big doings.” 

When his father had gone Billy helped 
himself to another waffle and began o 
eat it leisurely instead of bolting it in his 


ae 


“*He heard her Crying” 


usual manner. His mother purred around 


him; Alice petted him; it wasn’t often 
that he was the center of attraction and 
he proposed to enjoy it to the utmost. 

But alas, poor Billy! This delectable 
state of affairs did not last. The quiet 
was shattered by a loud and angry voice 
from the back yard. “Billy, Billy,” it 
roared. Billy dropped his knife and fork 
and ran through the kitchen and down the 
back steps to behold—ruin and devasta- 
tion; wrath and retribution. His father 
was standing by an orange tree, heavy 
with golden oranges; with knobby green 
oranges and with white, fragrant blos- 
soms; his wrathful eyes going from the 
scared face of his son to a neat, white 
band that encircled the trunk of the tree, 
which, on close inspection, showed the 
mark of tiny teeth. The tree had been 
“barked” entirely around, and had borne 
its last crop ot luscious fruit. 

“Now, young man,” stormed the angry 
man, “this settles it; those rabbits of 
yours have eaten your mother’s ferns and 
roses, and now look at this tree! You 
don’t seem to be able to keep them up. 
I’ve warned you again and again that I 
would kill them if they did any more dam- 
age, and now I’m going to do it.” 

Just then the culprit came hopping 
along, all unaware of the fate in store 
for it. Poor Billy tried to cover its ap- 
proach, but too late; alas! “Now, if you 
don’t want the other done the same, too, 
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you keep it shut up.” And, looking a 
trifle ashamed of himself, the irate parent 
climbed into his big car and roared away. 

Billy stood stock still during this 
tragedy; but now with a cry of rage and 
grief and a burst of angry tears, he 
picked up his motionless pet and ran. 
Rounding the garage, he dived through a 
hole in the foundation, crept between the 
joists and finally reached a cave-like de- 
pression where he could sit erect, yet be 
out of sight of any one seeking to spy out 
his hiding place. He had dug the hole 
after the foundation was made and before 
the floor was laid in view of just such a 
contingency. 

It was very hot and dusty in his refuge. 
A spider-web fluttered down and he 
smeared it across his tear-stained face 
with his dirty hand. A feeling of wrong 
and resentment dried his tears and with 
it came the thought of revenge; the de- 
sire to “get even.” 

“Darn it,” he muttered, “the rabbit 
didn’t know it was doin’ wrong; it was 
mean, so it was, and I'll make him sorry. 
I’ll go away and stay long enough to scare 
*em and they can have their old gradua- 
tion without me.” 

He hadn’t wanted to graduate anyway, 
he mused bitterly; he just did it to show 
that smarty Archibald that he had 
equally as much sense. Archibald was 
“teacher's pet”; a wretched white- 
handed, four-eyed little snitch and sissy, 
according to Billy. His very name told 
him and some of the other boys what 
kind of a kid he was; nobody dreamed 
of calling him Art or even Archie. And 
Billy doubled his fists and grinned; for 
once Billy had “‘licked” Archibald for the 
honor of the gang and the good of his 
(Archibald’s) soul; but the memory of 
his wrongs returning, Billy shut his stub- 
born young mouth and settled back in 
the hole to wait till the coast was clear 
for him to “make a getaway.” 

He heard his mother call him. He 
heard Alice’s light step on the floor above 
his head as he sat there and planned his 
revenge. 

The home of the Deans sloped back 
from the street. At the back of the gar- 
den was a summer house from which 
steps led down to the blue waters of a 
bay. Tied to the wharf was a row-boat 


and Billy’s own canoe. 

The bay was dotted with islands and 
there were numerous shacks of duck 
hunters—deserted now, these June days— 
where he and one of his chums could hide 
a week if necessary. 

Once more his mother’s voice called 
him: “Oh, Billy dear,” she implored him, 
“do come, like a good boy and dress; 
its half-past nine; I’ve telephoned your 
father, he will be so provoked, and what 
will Miss Clinton think >” 

At the call Billy stirred uneasily. After 
all, it was a shame to disappoint mother, 
he thought; mother was all right and— | 
and so was dad, most of the time. Dad 
had taken him duck hunting and had let 
him shoot his gun (Billy rubbed his 
shoulder reminiscently), and when they 
went out in the country, he always let 
him drive the big car; of course it was 
provoking to have the tree skinned; dad 
just about said his prayers to that tree; _ 
ever since they came to California, a year 
ago, from the frozen North, dad had 
fussed and pottered around it, and it had 
cost a bunch of money in the first place 
to have so large a tree moved and trans- 
planted. So thinking, Billy sighed and 
started to crawl from his hiding-place, 
when he heard the sound of wheels and 
his father’s voice and the sh-s of the 
motor as the engine stopped. 

““‘What’s the matter, Helen >” he called, 
“What did you say about Billy? That 
you couldn’t find him? Do you suppose 
that young limb has dared to run away 2” 
Raising his voice, he shouted: “Billy, 
wherever you are, I will give you just five 
minutes to get into this house.” Once 
more Billy closed his stubborn mouth and 
grimly sank back to the dusty ground. 

He heard his father’s steps as he shout- 
ed all over the place; he heard his 
mother’s worried voice say: ““We can’t 
wait any longer; I must go and explain 
to Miss Clinton.” He heard Alice say: 
“He is probably at Malcolm’s; [I'll go 
there and hurry him home.” 

Billy sat as still as the dead rabbit in 
his arms, till he heard the front door 
slam and his family roll away, then he 


- stole cautiously out and into the house. 


He made up a bundle of food in the 
pantry. He choked a little as he saw 


the big, white cake that mother had made 
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AS MAN TO MAN 


for the dinner that night in his honor, 
but kept on collecting enough food to last 
several days. He went to his room for a 
coat, and seeing the new camera that 
mother had given him for a graduating 
present, he slipped it into the pocket, and 
picking up the bag of food from the sink, 
he left the house. 


& 


Getting into his canoe, Billy paddled 
quietly along, hugging: the high shore, till 
he came to a house where a barefoot boy 
was busy with a box of white rats. He 
gave a low whistle and put his finger to 
his lips as a sign of caution. This was 
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down the steps as long as there was 
danger of any one seeing him from the 
house. He took the last half-dozen steps 
in two leaps and was at Billy’s side and 
listened with wide-eyed amazement and 
admiration as he unfolded his daring 
scheme. 

“Gee,” he said, “you’ve got a nerve; 
my dad would lick me within an inch of 
my life if I’d do a thing like that. Sure, 
I’ll go with you; it don’t make any dif- 
ference what I do; school’s out for me; 
I’m not graduatin’.” 

The runaways paddled steadily across 
the bay. Nobody hailed them, so they 


concluded that those who were interested 


* 


Shack Island 


Malcolm—to his mother and his mother’s 
friends—to “‘the kids” he was Mickie. 

Mickie had no graduation honors—and 
worries— Mickie was fourteen and had 
just managed to scrape through the sixth 
grade; which was as it should be, and far 
enough advanced for any kid, thought 
Billy disgustedly. 


With an aimless air Mickie sauntered 


in catching them were at the school 
house. 

They rested in the shelter of the first 
island and ate some cookies and bananas; 
the rest of the afternoon, they spent in 
exploring the islands. They had done it 
a hundred times before and had never 
found anything but a few crabs or a dead 
gull or duck in the monotonous expanse 
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of sand dunes and salt grass, but there 
was always the chance that some sea 
monster had been washed ashore or they 
would come. upon the treasure of some 
long dead-and-gone Captain Kidd. 

They ran up the sand hillocks and 
coasted down them with many a whoop; 
they went in swimming four times and 
finally discarded their clothes altogether, 
for Mickie had upset the canoe and they 
were soaking wet. 


& 


Late in the afternoon they landed at 
“Shack Island” and, pulling their canoe 
up on the beach out of reach of the tide, 
they carried their water-soaked provisions 
to a near-by shack, and finding the key 
under the corner of the house, they let 
themselves in. The shack belonged to 
“Les” one, of “the kids,” and they had 
permission to use it any time if they would 
leave things as they found them and lock 
the door. Rummaging among some old 
clothes that hung on the wall, they each 
chose a pair of men’s trousers and put 
them on. 

“Golly! You ought to see yourself,” 
said Mickie with a howl of glee, “Say, lets 
take our pictures in this rig.” 

“Good stunt,” was Billy’s reply, “but 
ck have to hurry, for the sun’s gettin’ 
ow. 

They found a high, sunny sand dune 
and began operations. Billy took Mickie 
standing on his feet with both hands 
clutching his trousers to keep them on. 
He took him standing on his head with the 
band of his trousers at his armpits and 
the legs crumpled down so his skinny legs 
stuck triumphantly out. Mickie then 
turned artist and took Billy in various 
weird poses. 

many films we got left, Mick >” 
Billy called. 

“Four,” counted Mick. 

“Well, I'll tell you what let’s do; let’s 
take the canoe and go out in the bay and 
snap the shacks and the islands; it ought 
to make a pretty picture; I'll make one 
for mother.” 

The boys had just laid hands on the 
canoe to push it off into the water, when 
Billy dropped down behind its sheltering 
sides and pulled Mickie after him. | 

“Be still,” he whispered,” who is that 
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over on the sand bar? It looks like Don 
Harrison.” 

“It is Don Harrison,” said sharp-eyed 
Mick. “What do you ‘spose he’s doin’ 
here>? Where’s his boat?’ 

“I bet his boat got away from him and 
he can’t get home,” chuckled Billy, “I’m 
goin’ to take his picture to show to Alice; 
she'll be proud of havin’ such a fat-head 
for a beau.” 

Resting the camera on the canoe, Billy 
took a picture of Don frantically waving 
his cap, and another of him climbing into 
the boat that came to his rescue. 

After their supper of bacon, cooked 
over a big drift-wood fire, and the soggy 
remains of the bread, bitter with sea- 
water, the boys sat in silence looking out 
across the sunset bay. 

Billy could see the aerials of his home- 
made wireless station with its little flags 
fluttering, from its perch on the flat top 
of the garage roof at home. Somehow 


Billy was not happy; now that he had 


time to think, after the fun and ‘horsc- 
play of the day; he began to have a 
guilty feeling down deep inside of him. 

““What’s the matter, Bill>” came 
Mickie’s anxious query; don’t you feel 
good? Are you thinkin’ of the lickin’ 
you're goin’ to get when you get home? 
If you are we'd better go home tomorrow 
and have it over with; you can’t have 
any fun with that on your mind; the 
longer you think of it, the worse it will 
seem, said wise Mickie from the depths 
of his experience. 

But Billy was not thinking of the 
“‘lickin’”’ that was doubtless in store for 
him. He was thinking of his mother’s dis- 
appointment; of the trouble he had given 
his teacher in causing her to rearrange 
her program at the last moment because 
of his absence. His anger had been di- 
rected against his father alone, and in 
“getting even” with him, they had been 
the ones to bear the burden of his re- 
sentment. In short, according to his code, 
he had not “Played the game.” 


In the morning, the boys started for - 
home bright and early. Gone was the 
joy of yesterday. Billy’s gloom affected 
sympathetic Mickie and it was a glum 
pair that tied the canoe to its home wharf. 

Continued on Page 34/. 
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Monterey the Beautiful 


By Eleanor H. Markle 


When summer decks the land with gold I’m sane as sane can be. 

I stay in town in modest gown, and work right merrily. 

But when the wintry rains come down and all is green and grey, 

The winds and sea they call to me—‘“‘come back to Monterey!” 
Then I want to roam the shores again the rain upon my face. 
I want to hear the deep sea moan and with the wild waves race. 
I want to see the sun go down all crimson in the bay, 
I want to live, and laugh, and love, on the shores of Monterey. 


The town is filled with pleasures rare, with homes and shops so gay. 

My friends they love me, ah, full well, and naught but kind things say. 

But when the summer’s over, and the skies are dark and grey— E 

I hear the wild waves calling—on the shores of Monterey. : 
And again in dreams I listen for the sea gull on the wing, 
Again I see the shores so green, and hear the wild bird sing. 
And in the west a crescent moon, one bright and silvery ray— 
That shines among the pine trees, on the shores of Monterey. 


Oh, the world has many treasures—gold so bright and jewels rare. 
Men strive to win them one and all, to deck their ladies fair. 
But I would count them all as naught, as foam upon the bay— 
Could I not wander gaily—on the shores of Monterey. 
For I hear the sea-birds calling to their mates across the foam. 
I see the boats with flowing sails that take the Fishers home. 
And then the evening shadows—soft, caressing, seem to say— 
“We called you back, Oh loved one—to the shores of Monterey.” 
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Two and a Quarrel 


An Essay on Trouble-Makers in General 


By Hamilton Mercer 


It hath been said by those of olden time, 


“It takes two to make a quarrel.” 
But does it? 
Yes—sometimes. 


quarrelsome nature it frequently is 

possible to let him do his quarrel- 
ing all by his lonely self. And therein lies 
the truth upon which the above proverb 
is based. 

But proverbs should not be, and were 
not intended to be, swallowed whole and 
without salt. 

Usually a proverb is in the form of a 
sweeping statement, for the purpose of 
directing attention to some general prin- 
ciple,—or, sometimes, to a situation which 
may arise occasionally only (as in the 
case of the saying, “Whoso diggeth a pit 
shall fall therein’). But a proverb should 
never be carried beyond the idea on which 
it is based. Men’s failure to grasp this 
fundamental proposition, has given rise to 
all manner of error. 

And human experience demonstrates 
that truth is done despite if the proverb 
now under consideration is taken abso- 
lutely and in the full breadth of its sweep- 
ing terms. 

It is not always possible to get away 
from a quarrelsome man. And aggres- 
siveness is a usual accompaniment of 
quarrelsomeness, if not an integral part 
thereof. If you are associated in business, 
or (God pity you) in the home, with a 
quarrelsome and aggressive man, your 
case will be rather exceptional if he does 
not gouge you until you simply have to 
fight or else give up your self respect. 
The quarrel is made by him alone. 


F a man is of a cantankerous and 


Likewise, if a burglar attempts to loot 
your home, and you resist him, that quar- 
rel is not made by two; it is made by one. 

And there would be no quarrel with 
the burglar if he were permitted to have 
his own way. Nevertheless he alone is the 
maker of the quarrel. 

Where two people are closely asso- 
ciated—for instance, in business partner- 
ship, or in the relation of husband and 
wife, or of parent and son or daughter—- — 
both of them must be generous and con- 
siderate, or there is almost certain to be 
trouble. Aggressive quarrelsomeness is 
but the logical fruitage of selfishness. 

There are people who stubbornly re- 
fuse to meet their just obligations. And 
there are people who knowingly make 
bogus demands upon their fellows, and 
bring pestiferous suits upon false claims. 

The quarrels thus engendered by such 
knaves, are purely one-man quarrels. 

Many unthinking people who “speak 
evil of those things which they know not,” 
are prone to look askance upon a person 
who has had disagreements, and espe- 
cially if that person has been the innocent 
victim of domestic trouble in regard to 
whose facts they are totally ignorant. And 
thus some persons will hold themselves 
aloof from a divorcee, solely because she 
is a widow by grace of the law, and not 
because they know anything whatever 
about the reasons why the law extended 
to her its grace. 

Never make the radical mistake of sup- 
posing that the fact that a person has had 
trouble with others proves him to be of a 
quarrelsome nature nor to be wrong in 
any way. It does not always take two to 
make a quarrel. They quarreled with 
Christ. 


dk. 
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INCE I first saw Southeastern 
Alaska in the early nineties, the 
section has grown into a flourishing 
one. Mines, canneries, and other indus- 


tries have all helped in the development. 
All along the coast, where once the lonely 


prospector looked for wealth, have sprung 


up prosperous little towns. If, in the past, 
this part of Alaska has produced millions 
of dollars, so too, the future may hold in 
store even greater things. 

In the pioneer days of Alaska when 
my father was offered a position at 
Juneau, as superintendent of a mining 
company, we were living in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. At that time the importance 


Lights and Shades in the{Land of Wondrous Contrasts 


By Florence E. Nowell 


of the Alaskan trip meant very little to 
me, although I remember being quite in- 
terested in hearing friends speak of that 
little-known country, a country of short 
winter days, and long, glorious summer 
ones; a country of ice, snow, Indians and 
gold; a land of adventure and promise to. 
all those willing to exile themselves. 

We children spent much time in discuss- 
ing the possibility of adopting the Es- 
kimo costume, living in ice houses and. 
of course, constantly fighting the cruel 
savages. 

The voyage proved to be a very smooth 
one for April. We were never tired of 
watching the ever-changing scenery, from 
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Juneau Nestling Under Towering Cliffs 
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the low, barren hills of British Columbia, 
to the rugged, snow-capped mountains of 
Alaska. At times the channels were wide, 
and then again they were so narrow that 
it seemed almost possible to touch the 
wooded isles on either side. 

Every evening the passengers would go 
on deck to watch the glorious sunsets. The 
vivid rose, orange and golden tints dyed 
the snow-covered mountains, and were re- 
flected in the calm water of these fjord- 
like inlets. Rapidly, these colors would 
fade into more delicate hues, and then 


nearing our journey’s end. The steamer 
Topeka was now in Gastineaux Channel, 
a most beautiful stretch of water, with 
snow-capped mountains on either shore. 
Below the snow line on the mountains, 
grew luxurient timber and vegetation, the 
light and dark greens intermingling. Many 
mountain streams and falls dashed over 
rocky beds of the steep mountain sides, 
until they finally became lost in the waters 
of the channel. At last, from a distance, 
we could see the smoke from the great 
Treadwell mines, and still further in the 
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A Fur Seal Rookery Alaska 


they would finally disappear, leaving the 
white mountains silhouetted against the 
deep blue of the evening sky; gradually, 
even the mountains seemed to recede into 
the background of the brilliantly lighted 
eavens. 
The steamer made very few stops on 
the way north. 
One day we were told that we were 


distance, the little town of Juneau, nest- 
ling at the foot of Mount Juneau, so 
named for one of the discoverers of gold 
in the district, Joe Juneau, a French- 
Canadian. 

The boat soon tied up at the only 
wharf, just adjoining the Auk Indian Vil- 
lage. We were met by one of the com- 
‘pany’s drays, and when stating our pre- 
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Eskimo Pupils Radiate Youthful Joy 


ference to walk, were informed by the 
driver that the tide was up, and we could 
either ride or wade; we concluded to ride. 

We soon arrived at a long, low build- 
ing, which we were informed was to be 
our home. Several preceding superintend- 
ents had each added a section to the 
structure, until it had finally become a 
representative of their respective ideas of 
fitness and comfort, though defying every 
law of architecture. 

One early morning, shortly after our 
arrival, my mother and father had gone 
down town, leaving my brother and me 
to amuse ourselves as best we could. My 
two sisters were still sleeping. My brother 
heard a queer sound at the door, and at 
once opened it, when to our amazement 
and joy, in walked two little bears, about 
a third grown. Immediately we awoke our 
sisters and showed them our prizes. To 
see was to possess, and nothing would do 
until the pets were comfortably establish- 
ed between the two children in the bed. 
The bruins at once settled down to a life 
of ease and seemed to take quite kindly 
to the liberties we took with them. 
Mother, upon her return, came directly 
into the room where we were playing. I 
can still see the look of horror that passed 
over her face, as we uncovered and 


proudly displayed our pets. She instantly 
snatched my sisters from the bed and 
called loudly for my father. He came 
promptly, for he discerned from mother’s 
tone of voice that something was amiss. 
After considerable difficulty, he removed 
the bears, who resented being ejected 
from their warm and comfortable quar- 
ters, and he was rewarded by several 
scratches bestowed upon him in the vi- 
gorous scrap ensuing upon his uncerimon- 
ious treatment of our pets. We afterwards 
learned that the bears were owned by a 


neighbor, and had escaped from their 


quarters. It was not at all unusual to 
meet bears on the street, as they were 
quite commonly owned as pets by many 
citizens of the town. 

We were forced the first few months in 
Alaska, to take our meals at the hotels, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining serv- 
ants. There seemed to be no one to serve 
in this capacity excepting the Indians, 
who were so unreliable, slow and unbear- 
ably untidy, that they were almost impos- 
sible. My mother did try a native woman 
answering to the name of “Florida Water 
Susie.” Close upon her arrival was a 
spree, in which she disposed of several 
bottles of vanilla extract and innumerable 
bottles of Florida Water, as a mild substi-- 
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tute for the beloved but unobtainable fire 
water, and mother decided to dispense 
with Susie’s services. 

These vicissitudes sent us back to the 
hotels once more. [| still have a vivid pic- 
ture of the dining rooms in these small 
hostelries, with the wonderfully colored 
chromos of fish, birds and fruit upon the 
walls; at one end nearest the door were 
pigeon holes for the napkins of the 
“regular boarders.” The many tables 
were covered with red table cloths — 
changed weekly. Exactly in the center of 
each table was the inevitable castor, 
with vinegar, oil, mustard, pepper and salt, 
with accompanying bottles of worcester- 
shire sauce, pepper sauce and catsup. The 
food was usually very good. No more 
delicious fish or venison could be had any- 
where. Of the service, perhaps the least 
said, the better. The waiters were cer- 
tainly no respectors of persons. 

A very fastidious woman from Chicago 
was seated near me, one day. She had 
sent several dishes back to the kitchen, 
and complained bitterly of everything. 
The waiter was quite patient at first, but 
soon became indignant and with the deep- 
est scorn he said: 


“Say! after you throw that there 


breakfast under your belt, you'd better 
hit the hay for a while, and then perhaps 
you won't be quite so fussy! Git on to 
youself. Youse not in Bosting, but 
Alasky.” 

A little later on, much joy was felt in 
Juneau, upon the arrival of a number of 
Finnish girls in quest of work. My mother 
was delighted in securing a young girl by 
the name of Olga. As she had been in 
the United States but three months, her 
vocabulary was somewhat limited, and it 
required much patience to explain things 
to her. It always amused us to have her 
ask us if we would have our egg “‘boils.”” 
Her greatest delight in life was to attend 
the Finnish dances. I once asked her 
_ what she had for refreshments, to which 

she replied, “Eat one o'clock, fish, hash, 
musk — her way of pronouncing mush, 
and two cup black coffee.” 

One day she was cleaning the dining 
room, and she had the windows open. 
The windows were just a few inches above 
the floor, and our dog “Nip” had a way 
of jumping in and out of them at. will. 
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After several excursions back and forth, 
he finally settled behind the stove for a 
nap. In the meantime the windows had 
been closed. Suddenly the fire bell rang. 
If there was one thing Nip enjoyed, it 
was a fire. He always led the bucket 
brigade. Evidently, in his excitement, he 
must have thought that the windows were 
still open, for with a bound, he was 
through the glass and off to the fire in a 
second. It was quite a cold day, so mother 
told Olga to put something over the 
broken window, while she went down 
town to arrange for a new pane of glass 
to be put in. She was gone fully an hour, 
and upon her return she was astonished 


‘to see Olga’s head appearing at the win- 


dow just above a sheet which she had 
been hoiding in position since mother’s de- 
parture. Our friends used to laughingly 
say of our Finnish maid, that she was 
strong in the back and weak in the head. 
After disposing of the servant question, 
we settled down to a home existence once 
more. 

The winter was now close upon us, and 
it seemed delightful not to be obliged to 
sally forth in the snow three times a day 
for hotel fare. Quite early in September 
the snow began to appear near the top 
of Mount Juneau, and then very gradu- 
ally it came creeping down the mountain 
side and into the town, until the fences 
and small buildings were completely bur- 
ied. The snow drifted to such a depth 
around the larger houses that from with- 
in hardly anything could be seen except- 
ing the sky above. The days were short 
and cold, and on cloudy or snowy days 
darkness came as early as one or two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Instead of dread- 
ing this, we all quite enjoyed it. We 
would gather around the stove, and opea 
the doors in the front of it and watch the 
reflection of the flames dance here and 
there on the walls. Sometimes we would 
pop corn and tell stories, and sometimes 
mother would read to us. The warmth 
and coziness of the room was heightened 
by the storm that often raged without. 
The wind would howl and moan about the 
house, and then for a few seconds would 
die away into melancholy silence, follow- 
ed perhaps by an unusually severe blast 
that would almost seem to threaten the 
very foundations of the house. At such 
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times, a cloud of smoke from the stove 
would fill the room. The wall paper would 
swell out in the most mysterious fashion. 
while the carpet beneath our feet would 
rise to meet it. The poor construction of 
these unplastered houses and the fact that 
the wall paper was put on a foundation 
of cloth, accounted for this. 

When the days were pleasant, long 
tramps were indulged in by the adults. 
It was like fairyland to walk among the 
snow-covered fir trees, or perhaps follow 
a creek as it wound in and out among 
the heavy snow-laden foliage, where every 
atom of moisture touched by the winter’s 
sun sparkled and danced in rainbow 
splendor. 

Often the snow birds could be seen flit- 
ting here and there. With the setting of 
the sun came the brilliant colorings cf 
the North, followed by the long winter 
nights. 

Some evenings young and old would 
don their warmest garments and go coast- 
ing. Seward Street, named in honor of 
William Seward, was the popular place 
of meeting. It had a long, gradual descent 
right to the water’s edge. Un these nights 
all kinds of sleds were used, but the bob- 
sled was preferred to all others. A few 


of the men had skiis, but as most of them 
were not especially expert, a wide berth 
was given them. As a rule, the clear, 
cold nights were chosen for these coast- 
ing parties. The snow glistened white 
under the starlight, and not infrequently 
the aurora borealis shimmered in the 
heavens. 

The great gathering places in winter 
were around the stoves in the stores and 
the saloons. Here the prospectors and 
miners discussed religion and politics and 
dreamed dreams of the coming Spring. 
Here, too, they told of the richness of 
their claims and what they were going to 
do with their wealth when they went “be- 
low” to the States. 

The day of all days, whether winter or 
summer, was the arrival of the semi- 
monthly boat from the States, for in those 
days there was absolutely no communica: 
tion with the outside world, except by 
steamer. Every one turned out, even the 
dogs. As the steamer tied up at the 
wharf, there would be an exchange of 
the latest news. Spring brought back the 
old-timers or ‘“‘Sourdoughs,” almost al- 
ways “broke,” but ready for a “mush” 
into the interior on prospecting trips, or 

‘Continued on Page 349. 
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T was five o'clock. Dr. Chalamet, 
as the door closed on the back of 
his last patient, rose from his desk. 
The window of his office in the rue de 
Castiglione looked down upon Paris. He 
was a sympathetic, as well as a fashion- 
able physician, and after the verdict he 
had been obliged to pronounce upon 
Adele Verney, his eyes sought the noble 
view of the Champs Elysees, the vista be- 
yond the Obelisk, and the Arc de 
Triomphe—with relief. 

The boulevard was thronged with what 
—from a slight elevation — looked like 
happy people. Amongst the smart dresses 
of the women in motors was dotted the 
occasional blue of a uniform, and the 
pretty June sunshine fell through the 
leaves of clipped lime trees upon the mov- 
ing and intricate pattern of life. Adele 
Verney stepped into the rue de Castig- 
lione. Her slight figure disappeared into 
a luxurious limousine that moved off, ad- 
ding its occupant to the people, that from 
a distance, looked happy. 

Dr. Chalamet left the window. He 
pressed one clever-looking hand over his 
eyes. “Ah, the pity of it—the brave little 
one!”’ He brought his hand away from 
his eyes. There was moisture on it. “I,” 
he added, “am an old fool.” 

After directing her chauffeur to drive 
to the Tuileries Gardens, Adele Verney 
sat back against the cushions. She was 
tired, terribly tired, and she had a great 
deal to think of before she should meet 
Henri Coustou, to whom she was engaged, 
in the Allee des Oranges. He was an of- 


Youth and Beauty Pass Like Flowers 


By Mrs. Wm. de Fremery 


ficer in the aviation, and he was in Paris 
on leave for a fortnight. Henri had been 
in the war for a year. He was twenty- 
seven—three years older than Adele. He 
was tall and straight, and his face, with 
its gray eyes and delicate features, was 
very beautiful — Adele thought, because 
the look of spirit and swiftness in his eyes 
was like a sword drawn for France. 

Adele Verney was the only child of a 
millionaire banker; her mother, an Ameri- 
can, was dead; her father, immersed in 
finance, had been for many years more a 
visitor in his house on the Boulevard © 
Haussmann, than an inmate. An un- | 
married aunt, an estimable but dreary 
woman, lived with Adele, and thought her 
the most favored of God’s creatures. 
Youth and beauty were hers—and a 
golden stream of money that an absent 
but indulgent Papa directed towards his 
child. Then the war came, and Adele di- 
verted the golden stream from frocks into 
channels of relief for Belgium. After 
three months of training, she qualified as 
a nurse’s helper and went to a base hos- 
pital near Verdun. There she met Henri 
Coustou in the hospital with a shrapnel 
wound in his leg, and as his case was 
only tedious, she was able after instruc- 
tions, to relieve the nurse of his care. 
That had been a year ago. 

The fine rapture of love and service had 
been hers for two months. Then Henri 
recovered, had held her close—but very 


ag she had promised to wait for 


et he had gone, she worked harder 
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than ever. The hospital was very crowd- 
ed, and one night, the small room in 
which Adele slept with two patients suffer- 
ing from wounds, received another in- 
mate. It was a Breton boy in the last 
stage of tuberculosis. There was no place 
else for him to die in—so Adele helped 
him through. Overtired, working all day 
and sleeping at night in a room whose 
oxygen was exhausted, Adele took a hard 
cold. The Breton boy died—after two 
weeks, the room was cleaned—and Adele 
got very much worse. With the physical 
malaise came a terrible fatigue of the 
spirit. The daily sight of tortured men, 
the fear lest Henri might be one of them, 
became to her a pillar of cloud by day, 
and of fire by night. She existed in a 
world of horror—and her usefulness as a 
nurse was over. She returned to Paris 
on sick leave. 

This afternoon, Dr. Chalamet had, at 
her insistence, pronounced a verdict. She 
had contracted consumption. She had 
perhaps, one month to live. 

But Henri had a fortnight’s leave! Half 
the month she would be with him. Best 
not let her thoughts go beyond that limit. 
Fourteen days—beginning today! 

The limousine turned in at the entrance 


to the Tuileries. The bronze gates with 
the figures of Fame and Mercury mount- 


ed on winged horses, glowed in the sun- 


rays. 

At the beginning of the Allee des 
Oranges, Adele halted her car, then 
walked down the terrace that was border- 
ed with little orange trees in tubs, that 
have been there since Francis I, was 
king. The gardens were bright with flow- 
ers—the faint voice of a fountain called. 
From the gravelled walk came the sound 
of impatient feet. Adele closed her eyes. 
Then a hand touched hers—a hand that 
loved hers led her into the enclosure, to 
a green iron bench, placed before the 
fountain, and a white Orithyia pursued by 
Boreas. 

War and death were very far away. 
Only love was near. 

“You are safe, after all that danger!” 

“But of course, little Adele, have I not 
been preserved for a reason >?” 

““Am I the reason >” 

“Let me look at you— let me see.” 
Henri’s strong arms held hef away from 
him. But Adele turned her cheek into 
his shoulder. 

““No, just let me rest here.” 

He folded her close again. 


Avenue Champs Elysees, Where Paris Fashion Drives 


The Arc Triomphe, Centre of Paris 


“Listen, my darling. This is my little 
moment of eternity — I’ve waited — I’ve 
longed — and now, Oh, God, I have it. 
You in my arms!” 

you—here—safe.” 

**Adele, I’ve something to tell you that 
makes me glad.” 

“What, my darling?” Surely in his 
arms no harm could come to her—nothing 
but joy. And they were to have together 
more moments of eternity. Fourteen days! 

He took her chin in his hand. 

“Look at me— kiss me —Ah, your 
sweet eyes! But you are pale>”’ 

“And you, Henri—it is the meeting.” 

“Well, my dear one, here is something 
to make you rosy with pleasure. Instead 
of an idler, a boulevardier, for a fort- 
night, what do you think your little Henri 
is to be?” 

“To be >?” 

“Yes, heart of my heart, I am allowed 
to serve France, to go in an official capa- 
city on a mission of importance—” 

-“Oh, Henri, not now— not in your 
leave >” 

“But that is what makes it possible. Ah, 
it’s dear of you — you want me —as | 


want you.” Their lips met. How warm 
his were! 

“Yes, I want you.” 

“But you want me—” he gave a laugh 
that held a tender indulgence, “to go>” 
You're just a little bit proud?” His eyes 
sought hers. There was no doubt in them. 
How gray they were! Like steel. 

“Would you go—tomorrow, Henri >” 

Perhaps — out of all the world — they 
might have tonight. 

““No, ma petite. At once—now.” His 
arms went around her, holding her close 
—close. 

“But I will come back, my dear—in a 
little while—a month or two—and then— 
Ah—then what will you say to me? Shall 
we be married—shall we >” 

Standing up, Henri drew Adele to her 
eet. 

“Look, darling, at the river! at the lit- 
tle boats going up and down, at old Notre 
Dame—the Madeleine—there’s a flower 
stand there where there are violets as blue 
as your eyes —all this beauty, all this 
dearness—tell me how you want me to 


serve it?” 
Continued on Page 345. 
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The Black Opal 


Reflecting Glimpses of Modern Social Life 


By Caroline Katherine Franklin 


(Part III.) 


All Fools’ Night in June. 


UT Charlotte was not dead; she 
had merely collapsed. “This most 
regrettable accident happened on 

the Alpine grade,” said the doctor ponder- 
ously, when Charlotte had been “brought 
to” in her room, and some semblance of 
order and quiet had been affected in that 
distracted household. 

Mrs. Jerome gave her eyes a final dab 
with a moist scrap of linen and lace, and 
quavered: 

“Tell m-me all: about it, d-doctor.” 

“We were in a narrow stretch of the 
grade, where there is barely room for two 
automobiles to pass. A. machine had 
stopped at a turn, and a young woman 
was photographing the scenery across the 
canyon. I saw another machine coming 
up; and I turned out, expecting to stop 
a few feet back of the machine that was 
standing still. It was a hot day, as you 
know; “the grease had melted and run 
down on the brake, and it wouldn’t 
hold—” | 

“TI know that place!” shuddered Mrs. 
Farrel. ‘““What saved you from going over 
the cliff, Doctor >” 

**I—ah—think I may say, my presence 


of mind,” the Doctor returned, smiling a 
white-toothed smile. “I was calm—dquite 
calm. I quickly abandoned my first plan, 
put on speed, rushed by the stationary 
car and passed the second with an inch 
of space to spare. Don’t worry about 
Miss Charlotte, Mrs. Jerome. An hour’s 
rest will restore her.” 

The doctor got up and bowed himself 
out of the room, passing Jack Benton, 
who sat glowering in a corner. Jack’s per- 
formance apparently was of small moment 
in comparison with the Doctor’s deed of 
bravery. Jack gave him an extra scowl 
for good measure. Gretchen Mallory was 
cooing over his bandaged hands, and 
making an unusually generous display of 
her dimple. But Jack Benton did not want 
Gretchen Mallory. And with all his heart 
and soul he did want Charlotte Jerome— 
Charlotte, with her pretty brown hair 
wreathed pleasantly about her face, with 
her true-blue eyes, and the tender pink 
mouth that was made for smiles and 
kisses. 

That brute of a doctor had held her in 
his arms! Professionally, of course; but—- 

“T don’t like that man,” Gretchen was 
saying. “Do you?” 

To Jack’s mind, there was but one man 
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in the whole world to dislike, thoroughly, 
completely, without reservation. 

“No!” he exploded, so loudly, savagely, 
that Aunt Fiske, who began to fear that 
Jack was falling into the Mallory clutches, 
was quite relieved. 

Mrs. Jerome and Mrs. Farrel, arm in 
arm, had found many things in common 
of which they approved. One of these 
was Dr. Hoffman Gordon. | 

“A wonderful man!” said Mrs. Farrel. 
“This morning he forbade me to touch 
cards for a year. My nerves really are in 
a terrible condition. Mrs. Fiske will get 
some one to play in my place. I will just 
slip away after luncheon. Doctor Hoff- 
man Gordon insists upon my resting for 
two hours every afternoon since my 
operation” | 


“I did not know, until last night, that . 


you had had an operation.” 

“Why, my dear, you did n-o-t k-n-o-w > 
How strange! How very, very strange! 
I thought that everyone knew. Doctor 
Hoffman Gordon said that mine was the 
worst case he had ever seen, and—” 

Mrs. Jerome interrupted with: 

““What was your operation >” 

““Appendectomy, my dear.” 

‘How you must have suffered! I seem 
to have had a pain for years. Not enough 
to keep me down at all, you know, but 
just a pain.” 

“Have your appendix out, my dear, by 
all means! Have it out. It was our mis- 
fortune to have been born with them. 
Mine was removed at the psychological 
moment.” She smiled a patronizing smile. 
“I have no more worry about my appen- 
dix. I have it where I can look at it 
whenever I want to; and I don’t have to 
worry for fear I’ll swallow a seed that will 
lodge there. Mine is in a bottle of alco- 
hol—and to my notion, that is the best 
use that alcohol can be put to. Mr. Far- 
rel does not entirely agree with me, espe- 
cially since he paid Doctor Hoffman Gor- 
don’s bill. Why, if dear Doctor Hoffman 
Gordon had neglected to operate on me, J 
would have been d-e-a-d!” 

Janice Jerome twisted a little in her 
chair. 

“Have you a pain now, my dear?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but speaking of 
it set me to thinking of it.” 

Coffee was served in the living-room, 
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Mrs. Jerome and Mrs. Farrel still continu- 
ing to discuss the folly of owning an 
appendix. 

*“‘My dear,” said the latter, when they 
were seated, having eyed Mrs. Jerome 
critically as they walked in from the din- 
ing room, “your pain shows just as mine | 
did. I, too, careened like a camel when I 
walked, before my operation.” 

“Since we have talked about it so 
much, I do believe that I have more pain 
now than I ever have had,” confessed 
Mrs. Jerome. “Our family physician does 
not seem to understand,” she continued 
confidentially. “He is so unsympathetic!” 

“As I have already told you, he’s years 
and years behind the times.” 

“Mrs. Jerome, your players are calling 
for you,” said Violet Farrel, framing her 
plain little face in the open window. 


* * 


Charlotte Jerome, pale and distrait, as 
befitted one who was the heroine of a 
near-accident, was none the less charming 
in something green and slithery, that 
gripped her tightly — according to the - 
mode—at the knees. There was a circlet 
of abalone pearls about her throat; and 
a band of them circled her white left arm 
above the elbow: 

She looked like nothing so much as an 
escaped mermaid as she sat, the center 
of a chattering group, in the living room. 
The house-guests had been unable to set- 
tle down to anything since the events of 
the morning. Jack was inattentive, and 
the doctor over-attentive; and it was a 
very unsatisfactory world that she was 
living in! 

She gazed wearily about the room. 


From the floor-covering to the window 


draperies, the color-scheme was soft 
gray-green, with here and there a note of 
brighter color that bloomed unexpectedly, 
like a flower in a hidden place. Really, 
Auntie Fiske had good taste in everything 
—save the selection of house-guests. 3 

Charlotte disregarded Mr. Lee, who was 
trying to be agreeable, with half-closed 
eyes, and fixed her attention on Jack and 
—of course! —Gretchen Mallory (Gretch- 
en was plump, hence the dimple). Fat, 
fatter, fattest—Fatima, that’s what she’d 
be in a few years. Charlotte gloated, cat- 

Continued on Page 342. 
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Writers and The Screen 


Are The Limitations of Silent Drama Fatal ? 


By. F.. L.: 


NE of the significant tendencies of 
[O} the day is that of literary authors 
more and more to write about as 
_well as for, the screen. The fact of the 
tendency is evidenced in The Authors’ 
League Bulletin, which for some months 
past has devoted considerable space to 
articles dealing with motion pictures. In- 
teresting differences of opinion have de- 
veloped and more or less analytical dis- 
cussions have sought to reduce the situa- 
tion with regard to writers and the screen 
to something more tangible and definite 
than it has been hitherto. Without a 
doubt the writers are turning their per- 
sonal attention to the screen and are ob- 
serving it with the idea of determining 
just what they can do for it and it can do 
for them. 

M. M. Stearns, in a recent issue of The 
Bulletin, for example, undertakes to show 
the part of the literary author in the pro- 
duction of motion pictures. He begins 
with the statement that pictures are tend- 
ing to a general division into two groups 
the difference between which is important. 

“We have on the one hand,” says Mr. 
Stearns, “the work of individual, crea- 
tive picture-producers or screen-story tell- 
ers, and on the other the mass of manu- 
factured photoplays. Among the forerun- 
ners of the story-telling motion-picture di- 
rectors or producers are D. W. Griffith, 
Maurice Tourneur, George Loane Tucker, 
and so on. It is perhaps fair to include 
Mr. Beach in the list. The productions 
of these men should not be confused—as 
they usually are—with the output of the 
big manufacturing plants that make up 
the second group.” 

Mr. Stearns calls the two groups ‘Class 
A” and “Class B,” respectively, and says 
that the difference between them is that 
“in the former all the workers are operat- 
’ ing under the direction of a single guid- 
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ing mind (that of the director who is him. 


‘self the ultimate screen story-teller), while 


in the latter there is what we might more 
truly call group production, with different 
creative minds, each having something to 
say concerning the finished product.” In 
the case of each, but “especially in the 
latter,” it is usually “the written story that 
serves as a basis for the transfer of im- 
pressions during the course of the pic- 
ture’s construction,” and this is “where 
the ‘word merchant’ figures in his own 
right.” 

Mr. Stearns then proceeds to illustrate 
his point as follows: 

““Two manuscripts come to a studio, the 
one brilliantly, the other poorly, pre- 
sented. Same plot, characters, same lo- 
cale. If the poorly presented story is, 
let us say because of some novelty of 
plot, accepted for production, it will 
largely be lost in the telling—in the trans- 
fer to the new medium of expression, the 
screen. The plot turn that caused the 
initial acceptance, perhaps, will be seen 
in the finished picture — possibly nothing 
else that figured in the original script. 
Characters, details of the story, locale, 
will all be superseded in the process of 
filming by new characters, new details, 
possibly even a new locale. And the final 
product will almost certainly lack unity 
of impression, for one thing, and be com- 
paratively poor. 

“But if the other story is purchased the 
strength of the impressions made by its 
excellent presentation will be transferred 
from one to another of the minds that 
work on the picture, as the motion runs 
down a row of falling dominoes tipping 
one against the next. The character made 
sharp by good word painting in the orig- 
inal script will appear, in all likelihood, 
upon the screen. So with detailed ‘bits 
of business.” So with locale. So, per- 
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haps, even with as intangible a matter as 
‘atmosphere.’ And if any one doubts this, 
let him note how the glamour which 
Burke threw about the slums of Lime- 
house with his word poetry reappears, in 
the new medium, in Gnriffth’s “Broken 
Blossoms.’ Here, then, we have continued 
need for the skilled author, the ‘word 
merchant,’ in pictures, for he alone can 
furnish the sharp impressions that will 
pass from mind to mind and show anew, 
in greater or less degree, upon the 
screen.” 

The foregoing arguments are given for 
what they are worth. I must frankly con- 
fess that I believe they are worth nothing 
to the public, for they fail to prove that 
screen attractions will be improved. At 
present they are deteriorating. The me- 
chanical part of the production has ad- 
vanced, but the intellectual quality of the 
so-called movie-dramas is beneath serious 
attention. 

It may be true as Mr. Stearns, in the 
Author’s League Bulletin declares, that 
“literary authors more and more write 
about, as well as for the screen.” Sup- 
pose they do. The screen presents 
dramas, and ninety-nine literary authors 
in a hundred are incapable of producing 
a dramatic work fit for the stage, and pos- 
sessed of the right sort of appeal to make 
_ it successful. Novelists and other literary 
gentlemen have been writing for the stage 
for centuries, but the proportion of them 
that makes good playwrights is still in- 
finitesimal. In fact the better the word- 
painter who produces a good novel, the 
less likely he is to be successful as a 
dramatist. 

Mr. Stearns in his article in the 
Author’s League Bulletin places great 
stress on the advantages of dramatic plots 
for the screen being well written. Two 
manuscripts, for instance, may deal with 
the same subject, and one be superior ‘n 
its literary quality. If that well-written 
scenario be purchased its literary excel- 
lence, Mr. Stearns asserts, will be seen in 
the finished product. More vivid impres- 
sions will be made on the producers. 

In this single statement Mr. Stearns dis- 
proves all that he tries to prove that the 
screen-dramas will become genuine works 
of art, because famous writers are taking 
to their construction. 
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First of all who are the “famous writ- 
ers’ > Many of them ephemeral 
celebrities that will be figuratively dead as 
the dodo in a year or so. They spring 
up like the mushrooms and so depart. 
Some hit in a magazine, or newspaper, 
makes their reputation and forthwith the 
“best sellers” blossom out as the sun- 
flowers and hollyhocks and wither with 
similar rapidity. 

However, ephemeral or permanent the 
fame of the authors that write for the 
screen, their productions must pass 
through the brain of photographic direct- 
ors before appearing for the public enter- 
tainment. In other words the studio 
director is the real artist. He reads the 
scenario and assimilates its idea and he 
orders the actors to strike poses in ac- 
cordance with his notions of what shall 
be most effective. The literary author 
must therefore remain a person of minor 
importance in the production. His word- 
painting cannot be reproduced. His fine 
vocabulary is impossible. Only the bare 
skeleton of his work denuded of all the 
verbal flesh and ornamentation can be 
shown on the screen, for the movie pic- 
ture deals with action and not words. It 
translates thought into visible shadows, 
and is as soulless as the ghost of Hamlet 
—even more so for the ghost emits lugu- 
brious words, but the screen is dumb as 
an oyster. All it can present is a printed 
caption to a picture and that has to he 
made brief as possible so as not to delay 
the action of the piece. 

The screen-drama has a fatal defect in 
its lack of vocal utterance. Nothing can 
atone for the omission of the spoken 
word. Some mechanical appliance must 
supply that loss or the screen will retro- 
grade. The introduction of good music 
in the leading picture houses, is a confes- 
sion of the need of sound to hold the 
human interest. Music stirs the emotions 
as the silent drama cannot. 

Though famous literary authors may be 
writing more freely for the screen, as Mr. 
Stearns asserts in the Author’s League 
Bulletin, the tone of the play appears to 
be sinking from bad to worse, and de- 
pending entirely on its popularity by a 
brutal sex appeal. Nearly every movie 
poster displays the hero with some deadly 

Continued on Page 3 42. 
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The Eden of Motorists 


Ideal Tours that the Perfect Highways of the Pacific Coast Offers 


Amid Spring Blossoms in the Picturesque Santa Clara Valley 


By Helen M. Mann 


HAT a wonderful motoring trip I 

WI have had. I called for my friend, 

Wilma, in the morning and my 

mind travels back over the road we took 
as I record it. 

We got in Wilma’s car and started on 
an adventure. Though we did not fall in 
love, elope, or do any of the ordinary, 

“‘adventure”’ things, still it was an adven- 
ture. 

We hurried from San Francisco sind 
soon got onto the highway and before we 
knew it, we had come to Stanford Uni- 
versity. We did not stop for we had both 
seen it and we really did not have time. 
One never seems to have “time” when it 
is the only thing in the world that they 
really have. 

Soon we came to the blossoms. The 
peach and cherry were mostly gone and 


the prune were well on their way, but 
what we saw of the pear trees were load-. 


ed with thick balls of white. 


As we neared San Jose, in Santa Clans 


County about 50 miles from San Fran-— 


cisco, the sun became less bright and the 
country took on an etherial aspect. We 
stopped there for dinner, but as it was 
still light, decided to go on to Saratoga 
and spend the night there. To think that 
we might have missed that ride in the 
gloaming! The trees were so dainty in 
their half leaf, half blossom garb. The 
sky beyond was a soft blue white and it 
made the orchards look like Fairyland. 

We passed one with half the blossoms 
still on the trees and the green leaves just 
starting and [ said: 
there,” and on this side, turning to a grove 
_ of elms, where deep shadows danced be- 
tween the sunlight; “‘over here are the 
Elves and Dwarfs. Can’t you just see 
them >” and Wilma could. | 


drive on to Los Gatos. 


““See the Fairies | 


We passed one orchard where the 
blossoms were still on the trees but the 
wind and rain had washed many of them 
onto the brown earth so that it made a 
carpet of white. 

Once, as we came to the most heavenly 
spot of dainty blossoms with a pearl grey 
sky behind, all shimmering in the half light 
of dusk, I said, “That is what poetry 
means to me, that is music, it is rhythm, 
color, it is art.”” On the other side were 
heavy trees with black bark and few blos- 
soms. 

“That,” I said, turning to it, “is most 
of the free verse of today.” I have never 
seen such a typical example. 

At last we came to Saratoga, a quaint 


little village nestled between the orchards, 


but it was not yet dark so we decided to 
It was beautiful 
all the way. We came to a valley of 
prune trees that stretched on and on, till 
it met the pale blue sky, the fleecy clouds 
and mist-covered hills. All about us were 
blossoms, waves and clouds of fragrant 
white about us. 

The trip back was beautiful but in a 
more “daylike” way. The blossoms had 
lost none of their fragrancy however, and 
once when we came to an orchard thick 
with white, we stopped for pictures—and 
I fear, to appropriate a few. 

We had lunch put up, and then drove 
up into the hills. It was so warm and 
lazy and cumfy there. We lay and looked 
at the rugged hills with their oak trees, 
the birds sang cheerily above us, and be- 
hind, in the tall grass was a carpet of 
“blue and gold,” though in reality the 
poppies were very orange and the lupins 
very purple. We picked great arms-full 
to take back to the city. Not singly did 
I pick them, but in bunches, hands-full. 
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Try as I would, I could not step without 
crushing some. 

On the way back we passed great fields 
stretching for miles and miles, solid with 
either yellow or purple or both. Some- 
times it was the purple and mustard, 
which grows so lavishly out here; but 
mostly it was the lupin and poppy to- 


gether. Along the roadway, the railway, 
through the valleys and far up into the 
hills stretched the lovely carpet of blue 
and gold. 

That night I could see nothing but soft 
white or bright fields of lupins and 
poppies. It is a wonderful country to be 
alive in. 
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A Halt by the Sun-lit Highway 
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Senatorial Sarcasm 


It is Freely Indulged in at The Expense of Herbert Hoover 


By Lemuel T. Anderson 


| UCH eulogy of Herbert Hoover as 
non-partisan candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States has ap- 
peared in print lately, and has been ex- 
plained by his political opponents as evi- 
dence that his bureau of publicity is 
highly enterprising and efficient. 
_ Propaganda in any cause invariably 
leads to counter propaganda. We find the 
rule exemplified by the printed criticisms 
of the former Food Administrator’s can- 
didacy, which are filtering into newspaper 
offices on the Pacific Coast, and no doubt 
those of all the other States. 

One of the most personal of those un- 
complimentary missives has appeared in 
the form of extracts from the Congres- 
sional Record, containing remarks of 
United States Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri, on Mr. Hoover’s disqualifica- 
tions. Only a small part of the sena- 
torial criticism can be given here as the 
verbatim report in 
Record covered 16 pages. 
Missouri Senator said: 

If we adopt the League of Nations, 
he (Herbert Hoover) is the logical can- 
didate for all parties indorsing that un- 
American scheme, to nominate. The 
League of Nations surrenders the sov- 
ereignty of the world to an organization 
which will be dominated by the Brit- 
ish Empire. . . . 

If we have a British League of Na- 
tions, dominated by British votes, why 
not nominate Mr. Hoover, who all the 
years of his adult life has been a deni- 
zen and resident of Great Britain; who 
never yet cast a vote in the United 
States, unless he has done so since he 
came here in the capacity of non- 
official food dictator? Possibly for the 
purpose of qualifying for office, he has 
since voted. . 

Mr. Hoover left hive when he was 
21, 22, or 23 years of age. When he 
came back to the United States he was 
46, or 47 years old. He had lived in 


In part the 


the Congressional | 


Great Britain, or in the British posses- 
sions all of that time. In his youth he 
was taken from America in the employ 
of a British syndicate which was operat- 
ing in Australia. cia 

. . « before he was 30 years old. 
That now is advanced as a reason why 
he should be elected President of the 
United States. A get-rich-quick pro- 
moter is the kind of man we ought to 


for President! 


If that is the supreme qualification, 
and we Democrats nominate Mr. 
Hoover, then I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lodge) that the only thing that 
can save his party from defeat is 
to nominate J. Rufus Wallingford 
(Laughter). 

Senator Reed repeated a report that 
Mr. Hoover had recently purchased two 
newspapers. His ironical explanation was 
that Mr. Hoover desired to fight off the 
designing politicians who are intent on 
naming him for President. 

To what estate has our country come 
when it can be seriously proposed that 
a man shall be nominated for Presi- 
dent, who probably when he returned 
to America knew so little about our 
politics that he described himself as a 
“Liberal,” and who today is so ignorant 
of public policies that even now he can- 
not tell whether he is a Democrat, a 
Republican, a Socialist, or a Populist; 
he apparently only knows that he wants 
to be President of the United States, 
and we are told he has $10,000,000. 

To what estate has a country fallen 
—men out promoting their own can- 
didacies, running for President, with no 
other qualification than the fact that 
they made money. About the least qual- 
ification in the world for President of 
the United States is that he has made a 
lot of money, and furthermore that he 
made it with phenomenal speed. 
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Cosmos 


Mental. Vision. | 
By F. V. Waddy 


Pigmies of the 


‘Helped Them Altain Clearer 


SABEL PENNINGTON had a soft 
job. She worked as a stenographer, 
and was a highly efficient one. Her 


employer, Mortimer Lathrop, owner of an 
overalls factory, paid her thirty-five dol- 


lars a week. She was worth it. She had 
started at fifteen dollars, but qualified for 
rapid “raises.” 

Isabel was intimate with Lathrop’s fam- 
ily—on the same social level. Quite 


often after the day’s work, he would in- 


vite her to accompany him home to din- 
ner. She had many friends and admirers. 
So customary had it become for Isabel— 
familiarly known as Bella—to spend two 
or three evenings each week with the 
Lathrops, that she actually felt slighted 
when he omitted, one evening, to extend 
the expected invitation. 

Lonesome and resentful, she wandered 
along the street, wondering in her unset- 
tled mood how to console herself for the 
disappointment. Acting upon an impulse 
of the moment, she turned into a hall 
where a socialist meeting was being held. 
The speaker, Eugene Demarest, was an 
enthusiastic worker, — an idealist, con- 
sumed with ardor in his mission of hasten- 
ing the millennium. He felt convinced 
that he could revolutionize the economic 
conditions of the entire human race at 
once. 

Bella’s interest immediately centered on 
the young orator, who delivered his im- 


passioned speech with tremendous vigor 
and emphasis. At the moment of her 
entry he was in the midst of a tirade. 
against capital and its manifold evils. — 

“Every capitalist,” he was shouting,. 
““every capitalist, every banker or finan- 
cier, is a traitor and a robber! —”’ 

““Why, that’s what Lathrop is,—a finan- 
cier,” thought Bella, “and he certainly 
was a traitor to me tonight, —but as to 
his being a robber— >?” 

By the end of Demarest’s speech. La- 
throp was a robber, murderer, and every- 
thing else that is scurrilous and abomin- 
able. He owned a large factory, therefore 
he must be a villian, according to Dem- 
arest’s logic. All employers of labor are 
thieves and blackguards, he argued. Bella 
was surprised at herself for not having 
realized it before. 

At the close of the meeting she walked 
boldly up and introduced herself to the 
speaker. Demarest wiped brow, 
brushed back his mop of ebony hair, 
bowed politely, and took the hand that 
she offered. For a moment they stood 
thus, gazing into each other’s eyes. And 
during that moment something happened. 

His earnest intensity had made a strong 
appeal to the girl, and his physical attrac- 
tions aroused emotions the nature of 
which she was reluctant to admit to her- 
self. 
~ “T wish to thank you for your eloquent 
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and convincing address,” she said frankly. 

“I am indebted,” he replied, “for your 
sympathetic and intelligent criticism.” 

They moved towards the door, through 
which the last stragglers of the audience 
were departing. 

Demarest, on his part, was conscious of 
a strange and delightful perturbation in 
the presence of this wholesome girl. Not 
that he knew no others of her type—he 
was acquainted with every kind — but 
among his friends were so many girls and 
women of a “temperamental” bent, sup- 
posedly artistic propensity, literary aspira- 
tion, or other peculiarity, —that this 
straightforward, normal girl seemed agree- 
ably refreshing by contrast. 

Few words were exchanged as they 
walked. | 

Isabel’s door seemed to be reached in 
almost no time, and Demarest took his 
leave. 

In the seclusion of her room, Bella 
realized that by the evening’s experience 
her whole thought and life-interest had 
been abruptly jerked into a new channel. 
It seemed as if nothing would ever be 
quite the same again. She felt differ- 
ently in regard to Mortimer Lathrop; she 
found herself analyzing and speculating 
upon subjects that had never troubled 
her before, except as vague abstractions 
with which she had no personal concern. 
Now she sensed the vibrant reality of 
these problems touching capital and labor. 
For nearly an hour she sat motionless, 
lost in thought, without even taking off 
her hat and coat. 


While Bella pondered, thus absorbed, 


Demarest was similarly engrossed in the 
converted attic where he lived. A tire- 
less worker, he would often sit late into 
the night, busily writing, wrestling with 
social problems of vital import. 

On this night he seemed more wakeful 
than ever, and as he wrote, the vision of 
Isabel Pennington persistently obtruded 
itself between his eyes and the manu- 
script, until he realized that her stimulat- 
ing influence was providing the added in- 
centive to work, and also a series of 
agreeable interruptions to his train of 
thought. 

Demarest crawled into bed at about 
three o’clock, to dream of the wonderful 


‘girl who had unexpectedly given him 


such revivifying encouragement. 


When Bella took her seat at the type- 
writer in Lathrop’s office the next morn- 
ing, she was conscious of a radical change 
in her attitude to him, and to the forces 
and institutions for which he stood. Some- 
how she now conceived him as an enemy, 
to be opposed and worsted. Lathrop on 
his part soon sensed the change in hex. 
To his customary cheerful ‘Morning, 
Bella,” she responded with a kind of pre- 
occupied abstraction that puzzled him, 
and during the day the impression that 
something was wrong received ample con- 
firmation. 

It was not long before the factory 
owner discovered that his efficient secre- 
tary had fallen under the influence of 
revolutionary doctrines. He was at first 
amused, then perplexed, and finally an- 
noyed. As the days went by, the per- 
sonal relationship between them grew 
more strained; Lathrop refrained from ex- 
tending social invitations to her, and she, 
indeed, felt relieved at being thus spared 
from having to refuse them. 

In the meantime she was attending the 
nightly meetings of the Social Progress 
Club, of which she had become a mem- 
ber, and was rapidly qualifying as a 
leader. 

Propinquity was up to its old tricks, 
and the inevitable love affair between 
Bella and Eugene ripened apace. Along 


his teachings — absorbed by him 


wholesale from the books of the great 
reformers, and handed out with added 
zest to his proselytes — she acquired a 
deep and lasting affection for the man 
himself. 

The meetings were well attended. The 
arguments and discussions were vital, 
trenchant, irresistible. Every convert to 
the doctrines of the club left the hall 
primed with convincing logic wherewith 
to fight and overcome the reactionary 
forces of capitalism and special privilege. 
- The only jarring note in Demarest’s 
symphony of love and work was the 
economic difficulty. The meager colle:- 
tions at his lectures, even when augment- 
ed by the sale of a few tracts and pam- 
phlets, were inadequate to pay the rent 
of the hall and provide for his personal 
needs, simple though they were. More- 
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over he was carrying the additional bur- 
den of partial support of a widowed 
— Mrs. Sturgess, and her two anaemic 
girls. 

Such, however, was his boundless ideal- 
ism that he would live on the most frugal 
fare and practice the most rigid economy, 
denying himself every luxury and con- 
venience—starving the body to feed the 
mind—rather than use for his own ends 
any of the funds subscribed for the pur- 
poses of the campaign. 

Bella’s discovery of his impecunious 
condition was but a matter of time, and 
when she learned the truth there at once 
followed a generous offer of help. She 
was making thirty-five dollars a week. He 
must allow her to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the club. His resistance was 
short-lived. Her arguments, re-enforced 
by the painful necessity of his position, 
soon overcame his scruples against accept- 
ing a woman’s money—at least for such 


an exalted cause. 

Thus the hall rent continued to be paid, 
and Demarest for a time ceased to fall in 
arrear with his landlady, the weekly two 
dollars for his attic being now regularly 
forthcoming. And yet, through the mal- 
ignant influence of economic determinism, 
the good ship of the Social Progress Club 
was steadily drifting upon sunken rocks, 
destined to reduce the noble vessel to a 
dismal mass of wreckage. 

Bella lost her job. 

Lathrop had observed with growing 
concern her absorption in the visionary 
and impracticable ideals of Eugene De- 
marest, and while in the early stages fol- 
lowing his discovery of her devotion to 
the cause—and its leader—he had regard- 
ed the affair with indulgent good nature, 
his attitude later became tinctured with 
jealousy, and finally assumed a quality of 
angry resentment. 

(Continued on Page 339.) 


TITBOTTOM’S SPECTACLES 
By Warwick James Price 


(Sam Johnson has written somewhere that a habit of looking always on the bright side of things is 
worth five thousand a year.) 


When Fancy and I go a-walking together, 
No matter how dismal or dreary the day, 
That odd little optimist talks of the weather 
As though ’twere the clearest and finest of May. 


The people we pass in the streets of the city 
o him are all good, to him are all true; 
The rascally beggars all share in his pity, 
And green eyes, to him, are invariably blue. 


Fair Julia sweeps by, in her pride and vainglory: 
Lo! Fancy looks up and proceeds to unfold _ 
A charmingly sweet (but impossible) story, 
I'd wink at no matter by whom it were told. 


Or we walk in the country. Every hut in the meadow 
Becomes in his sight a wee temple of love; 

His sunshine’s eternal; if he saw a shadow, 
He’d swear it were cast by some rose-vine above. 


Wiseacre friends bid me break with the fellow; 
They call him untruthful. I'll not, I'll be bound; 

While most men are pessimists, most papers yellow, 
It makes the. world better to have him around. 


by 
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T has frequently been said that the 
reason two men or two nations 
fight and wage warfare is because 

they do not understand each other. A lack 
of proper understanding fosters suspicion, 
mistrust and misconstruction of motive, 
elements that eventually come to a head 
in severing of diplomatic relations and 
perhaps actual declaration of war. 


All of this was known to the Adminis- | 


tration in Mexico City, while the Euro- 
pean War was in progress. It was also 
foreseen that the next war would be a 
commercial one, each nation striving to 
outdo the other in securing the best pro- 
ducts at the lowest cost and best possible 
terms of payment. That Mexico might 
share in the commercial prosperity that 
would naturally be developed in conse- 
quence of the rehabilitation of these de- 
vitalized countries and of far greater im- 
portance, that she might be understood, 
the President and the Secretary of Indus- 
try, Commerce and Labor, conceived the 
idea of establishing Commercial Mu- 
seums abroad, where products of every 
kind, produced within the Republic, might 
be exhibited. Such a display of products, 
mostly of the raw materials, would be 
the best means of connecting the producer 


Final Appeal 


Convincing Arguments of a Resident Official 


Commercial Agent of the Secretary of Industry, Com- 


ples of raw materials such as minerals, 


Mexico Makes 


By Lazaro Basch 


merce and Labor, of Mexico, Representing the 
Mexican Products Exhibition in San Francisco. 


with the consumer, it was contended, and 
hence it came to pass that there were 
constructed and established various Exhi- 
bitions of Mexican Products, one at St. 
Louis, one at New Orleans, one in San 
Francisco. Two elaborate Exhibitions are 
maintained in Paris and Madrid, while 
plans are under way for two more, one 
in Washington, D. C., and the other in 
New York City. 

The local Exhibition, in my charge as 
Commercial Agent of the Secretary of In- 
dusty, Commerce and Labor, is main- 
tained with the express purpose of pro- 
moting friendly commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and her sister Re- 
public, Mexico. It charges no fees what- 
soever and is open for inspection by the 
public. There are many interesting sam- 


petroleum, agricultural products of every 
description, specimens of fine workman- 
ship of the Aztec Indians of Mexico in 
pottery and baskets, serapes and shawls, 
besides numerous other industrial articles 
such as saddles, aeroplane propellers, can- 
dles, cigars, leggings, soaps, perfumes, etc. 
The exhibit of petroleum is especially in- 
teresting and includes samples of the 
crude, fuel and distillate product, elegant- 
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ly displayed on a fine exhibit table. The 
oil is procured from the famous “Cerro 
Azul,” the world’s greatest oil well located 
some 85 miles south of Tampico, produc- 
ing over 260,000 barrels daily. Visitors 
are cordially invited to inspect the exhi- 
bition and any information they may de- 
sire regarding anything of a commercial 
nature relative to Mexico will be gladly 
furnished them. 

I have been asked to state my views on 
the Mexican :situation as regards ‘possible 
Intervention by the United States. On 
that subject I can only fervently say that 
I do not wish to live to see such a thing 
brought about by a coterie who regard 
their investments in Mexico as of far 
greater importance than the inalienable 
right of fellow mortals to “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” I have before 
stated my views and opinions of the Inter- 
ventionists and their Congressional Agents, 
who may soon be forced to retract cer- 
tain statements which they are and will 
be unable to prove, hence I will touch 
only upon certain phases of the subject, 
namely requirements for such a step, 
duration of hostilities and result thereof. 

The first requisite, as will be generally 
admitted, will be an immense army of 
American soldiers. Will they go>? That 
depends entirely upon whether or not they 
will be convinced of the justice of the 
cause. Remember they have only recently 
returned from overseas and are weary of 
battle. They will most assuredly not sac- 
rifice their lives and futures for the sake 
of some bloated bond-holder’s oil inter- 
ests, cattle ranges or mining properties. 
Every railroad in the Mexican Republic 
will have to be policed as long as hos- 
tilities last. Some estimates place the du- 
ration of such a siege as two or possibly 
three years, but I feel safe in saying that 
the length of that period would be until 
no Mexican remained to carry on guerrilla 
warfare. The mountainous nature of that 
southern land would favor such warfare 
to be carried on interminably for the 
Mexican knows as if by instinct every 
nook and cranny of his beloved country 
and he will fight for her as long as life re- 
mains. Although different factions may 
continually be battling against each other, 
they will unite to the last man to oppose 
and check the invasion of a foreign foe. 


Many unknowingly speak of the sub- 
jugation of Mexico as though it were a 
very simple matter—merely stepping 
across the border and administering a 
sound spanking. Nothing could be more 
erroneous than such a supposition. To 
begin with the officially recorded popula- 
tion of 15,000,000 souls is far from ac- 
curate. The reason for this is the age- 
long fear and dread of the Mexican In- 
dians for compulsory military service that 
originated centuries ago when they were 
thus arbitrarily summoned to fight for the 
interests of some tyrant in a cause which 
held no interest or recompense for them. 

e aversion to such slavery often 
caused them to flee in entire communities 
upon the very sight of an officer of any 
kind. This has hitherto seriously handi- 


capped the census-taker in arriving at 


anything like a true estimate of the popu- 
lation of Mexico, for the Indians would 
not again risk a summons, or “La leva,” 
which is the term they apply to forced 
military service. This fact justifies my 
firm belief that the census of 1920 will 
prove Mexico’s population to be around 
25,000,000 and possibly more. The pres- 
ent Administration in Mexico has done 
much to aid and elevate the Mexican In- 
dians—as for instance restoring to. them 
as the original owners, millions of acres of 
land, declared forfeit, which was controll- 
ed by Thirteen Private individuals in the 
form of concessions! This and many 
other acts which have convinced them 
that their government is earnestly striv- 
ing in every way to help them, has creat- 
ed in them a loyalty and allegiance to 
their country and government that is re- 
markable and that will not lightly be 
weakened. Incidentally it has been the 
means of removing that former fear and 
prejudice which make census-taking so 
difficult and I have no doubt but that next 
year they will be glad to give the officials 
all the required information. 


Do the Interventionists, I wonder, ever 
pause to consider the possible result of 
Armed Intervention, aside from their be- 
lief and hope that their interests will be 
protected? Apparently not, or they would 
not be in such haste to force such a step. 
To begin with, there would be created in 
every Mexican heart an undying hatred of 
all Americans and all things American, 
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that would not be ameliorated for cen- 
turies. 

No: nation — no, not even the United 
States—can afford to let such a condition 
arise. This undying hatred would be con- 
tinually coming to an issue in such form 
as would be exceedingly detrimental to 
the United States. Armed intervention 
would be a direct violation of the inter- 
national treaty entered into by the United 
States and Mexico at the close of the 
Mexican War, by the terms of which 
treaty both nations agreed to submit to 
arbitration all disputes and difficulties 
which might arise in the future. Such a 
disregard of contract would result in the 
immediate loss of faith on the part of 
every Latin American nation, which would 
be demonstrated not only politically, but 
socially and commercially as well. Also 
—this will perhaps impress Intervention- 
ists more than the foregoing—a third re- 
sult will be the loss of the greater part, 
if not practically all, of the Latin-Ameri- 
can trade, which will immediately be ab- 
sorbed by other, only too eager, nations. 


This last condition is perfectly natural, 
even as an individual would rather favor 
a friend than an avowed enemy. 

The gravest and most pitiful result. of 
Armed Intervention, would be the fright- 
ful toll of human lives exacted from the 
armies of both countries! This, alone, 


were there no other serious conse-. 


quences, makes me marvel that anyone 
can be so heartless as to deliberately at- 
tempt to involve two countries in war! It 
is quite apparent that those who urge such 
a fearful thing would be the last to vol- 
unteer their services, their lives, if need 
be, for the cause they so ardently cham- 
pion. If Armed Intervention were indeed 
authorized by the government of the 
United States, may I humbly suggest that 
all Interventionists be the first to volunteer 
their actual services in order that I and 
all my people might be convinced of their 
sincerity ? 

By establishing Commercial Agencies 
and Exhibitions in this and other coun- 


Continued on Page 345. 


THE DANCE. 
By Ruth Bassett Eddy. 


Music—and fun to spare; 


Music—and you. 


Madness was in the air, 
Laughter was everywhere, 


Sadness there, too. 


Out of the throng that night 


Only your face 


Tempted my hungry sight, 
Where you held court by right; 


Fitted in place. 


There in the brilliant room, 


Flowers lay dying; 


Blossomed a bit too soon; 


Still bravely trying 


In that unrest to make 


One touch divine; 


Blossomed for young heart’s sake— 
Hearts that too soon must break— 
Your heart and mine. 
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The Superstitious Are Again Worrying 
About Them 


Serious Men of Science Scoff at the Claims: 


of Spiritism. 


By Janet Henderson 


O scientists admit that spiritualists 
have discovered anything to prove 
that the living can communicate 

with the dead? 

These questions are asked from so 
many quarters and with such insistence, 
that it is evident the cult of spiritism, has 
been galvanized into a semblance of new 
life. The revival of public interest in 
spiritism is due in a great measure to the 
world war which left so much desolation 
of homes and created a yearning for the 
emotional consolation of messages from 
the dead. 

For a full. generation, spiritism was in 
disrepute on account of the frauds prac- 
ticed by many mediums, and which reach- 
ed a climax and attracted world-wide at- 
tention by the exposure of the American 
conjuror Slade. Spirit rapping was then 
the prevailing craze. Our grandmothers 


and grandfathers gave up their whist and 
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dinner dances to sit around tables in the 
dark and induce spooks to rap on the fur- 
niture. Such weird performances afford- 
ed a fine field for professional mediums, 
and the occupation of ghost-raising be- 
came as profitable as that of shimmie- 
dance tuition in our own day. 

There is always a climax to popular in- 
fatuations. The apogee of spiritism was 
attained when Slade invaded Europe to 
demonstrate the genuineness of his public 
seances. He had already conquered 
America, and impressed our scientific in- 
vestigators as well as the lay and uncriti- 
cal multitude. 

At that time the general scientific stand- 
ard in the United States had not reached 
an impressive height. The country was 
too new. But Europe was old and its 
learned men many and wise in their gen- 
eration. Professor Charles Darwin was 
creating a new epoch in_ philosophic 
thought and research by his theory of 
evolution—the descent of men from the 
anthropoid apes. A new school of scien- 
tific skeptics had arisen in the Old World. 
To them nothing was true unless capable 
of scientific demonstration. It would be 
vain to quote to those biologists and phy- 
sicists the memorable words of Shake- 
speare; ““Ihere are more things in earth 
and heaven Horatio than are dreamt of ‘n 
thy philosophy.” Their answer would be 
“demonstrate and we may be convinced!” 

How would the American mediura 
Slade fare with those skeptical philosoph- 
ers? Would they accept his spirit rap- 
pings and ghostly concerts as real com- 
munications from the world of shadows? 
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The American medium’s progress in 
Europe was ‘at first triumphal. The in- 
vestigators shook their heads dubiously at 
the ghostly visitants he called out of the 
circumambient air, to thrill his audiences 
with table-rappings, messages from the 
dead, ghostly writings and other superna- 
tural feats, but they could not easily de- 
tect the modus operandi of the fraud. For 
fraud it was eventually proved to be— 
glaring and preposterous humbug, clever 
juggling by a remarkably versatile con- 
juror. 

Slade had been able to deceive some of 
the leading scientists of England and Ger- 
many. Crookes the great Englishman, 
and Zollner and Fechner, the German 
physicists, certified to the genuineness of 
the faker’s supernatural powers. But 
Truth overtook him and relegated him to 
the scrap-heap of humbug and foolish 
superstition. 

The cult of spiritism had received a 
great impetus from the scientific indorse- 
ment of the American medium, but that 
benefit was more than offset when the 
doubting Thomases of the scientific world 
finally exposed Slade’s seances as bold im- 
postures on: credulous people. Spiritism 
fell under general suspicion and its pro- 
fessing believers dwindled. 

In recent years Sir Oliver Lodge, has 
given believers renewed hope and com- 
fort by his favorable utterances. The 
scientific world, however, has not received 
the verdict of Sir Oliver Lodge with the 
same effusiveness shown in_ spiritualist 
journals. The late Ernest Haeckel, author 
of the “Riddle of the Universe” and other 
remarkable works on biology, has called 
spiritism “a dreary superstition” and re- 
gretted that “millions of educated people 
are still dominated by it. Even distin- 
guished scientists are entangled.” 

“The regrettable circumstance that phy- 
sicists and biologists are led astray by 
spiritism,” Haeckel wrote, “is accounted 
for, partly by their excess of imagination 
and their defect of critical faculty. Early 
education also imprints on the youthful 
brain impressions that are not easily re- 
moved.” 

The range of Haeckel’s scientific knowl- 
edge was unusual. There have been few 
men who have excelled him in biological 
research. His scientific work entitles him 
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to a place in history with the intellectual 
giants of the nineteenth and _ twentieth 
century. 7 

To the end of his busy life which oc- 
curred a few months ago Haeckel re- 
mained an uncompromising opponent of 
spiritist doctrines. 

“The alleged marvels of spiritism,” he 
said, ““when thoroughly investigated have 
been traced to a more or less clever de- 
ception. The mediums, generally of the 
weaker sex, have been found to be smart 
swindlers or nervous persons of abnormal 
irritability.” 

If possible more eminent in the world 
of science than Haeckel was John Tyn- 
dall, author of many works and a presi- 
dent of the most influential scientific body 
in the British Isles. The results of his in- 
vestigation of spiritualistic phenomena 
were more amusing than instructive or 
impressive. The people he met in his in- 
vestigation appeared to be either deliber- 
ate impostors or childishly credulous per- 
sons willing to be deceived. 

“The present promoters of spiritual 
phenomena divide themselves into two 
classes,” declared Tyndall. “One class 
needs no demonstrations while the other is 


beyond the reach of proof. The victims 


like to believe and they do not like to be 
undeceived. Science is perfectly power- 
less in the presence of this frame of mind. 
You urge in vain that science has given us 
all the knowledge of the universe which 
we now possess, while spiritualism has 
added nothing to that knowledge. The 
drugged soul is beyond the reach of rea- 
son. It is in vain that impostors are ex- 
posed.” 

In one of his investigations of spirit- 
ualistic manifestations in London the me- 
dium, whom Tyndall describes as “‘a deli- 
cate looking young lady who appeared to 
have suffered much from ill health, sat 
next to him. The conversation turned on 
the peculiar properties of magnets and 
the medium said a magnet always made 
her terribly ill. 

“Am I to understand,” said Tyndall 
“that, if this room were perfectly dark, 
you could tell whether it contained a 
magnet without being informed of the 
fact >” 

“T should know of its presence oni en- 
tering the room,” answered the medium. 
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THE ROAD 


**How 2?” 

“I should be rendered ill at once.” 

“How do you feel now?” 

“Particularly well. I have not been so 
well for months.” 


Tyndall produced a magnet from his 


coat pocket which had been within six 
inches of the sensitive medium all the 
evening. She naturally lost some of her 
composure, but the courteous host at 
whose house the affair took place dis- 
couraged discussion of the awkward situa- 
tion. | 

“Discussion had a tendency to exhaust 
the medium,” he said. 

Tyndall has related other incidents of 
a similar nature, calculated to prove that 
believers in spiritism do not desire search- 
ing investigation of the truth of their 
theories. In this respect they are at 
variance with science which demands the 
truth at any cost, and accepts nothing 
which has not been subjected to the 
ordeal of “pitiless publicity.” ‘ There are 
in the region of modern science no dark 
corners where the myths of mystical 


dogma may lurk secure from investiga- 


tion. 
Modern scientists of established repu- 
tation, are averse to serious investigation 
of spiritualistic claims of supernatural oc- 
currences, as so palpably absurd that ex- 
amination of the statements would be 
waste of time. 

In the past twenty-five years enormous 
progress has been made in scientific re- 
search — in comparative anatomy, hist- 
ology, autogony, cellular physiology, em- 
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bryology, psychology and many other 
lines of knowledge, necessary to the 
proper investigation of natural phe- 
nomena. 

Science has obeyed the wise admoni- 
tion: “Man know thyself,” and has gone 
to Nature for the instruction. Hence the 
physiology which is-taught in the schools 
and colleges today is very different from 
that which impressed on our fathers and 
grandfathers that man is made in the 
“image of God.”” The educated world has 
abandoned that anthropomorphic idea of 
the Supreme Being and believes that man 
is what evolution has made him. He re- 
sembles all the higher animals in his phy- 
sically functions and is subject to the same 
laws of birth development and death. All 
this can be explained by the present-day 
scientist, but as to the mysterious purpose 
of it all, and the true character of the 
Infinite Power which animates the uni- 
verse with its millions of worlds we are 
today no wiser than the cave-man. Our 
human limitations are too narrow at pres- 
ent for such understanding. 

It is a well-known scientific fact that 
the human eye fails to detect two-thirds 
of the rays of the sun. Those dark rays 
exist but they have no effect on the optic 
nerves that carry the vibrations of light 
to the brain and cause us to “see” light. 
We do not “see” any light in the popular 
acceptance of the term. We feel it. So, 
too, with the vibrations that excite the 
nerves of the ear and cause us to receive 
the impression of sound. 


(To Be Continued.) 


THE ROAD. 
By Edee-Lou Frazee. 


A long, gray road and a straight green hedge 
And a brook tinkling far away, 
And always the joy that you’re not quite there, 
But only just on the way; 
And you’re never disappointed in what you find 
For you never find the end— 
There’s always another turn in the road, 
Always just one more bend. 
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N March of her thirty-seventh year, 
when the river below the Califor- 
nia mountain town was breaking 
up and the white-icinged streets were 
turning to the brown of maple syrup, Ma- 
rianna flipped back the monotonous 
pages of her existence to the turned-down 
leaf of her girlhood. For fifteen years, in 
the stuffy, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated office 
of Andrew McCullough, Attorney-at-Law, 
she had waited for a man to forget deeds 
and mortgages, wills and divorces, to say 
—not dictate — to the party of the first 
part: 
“Marianna, I love you!” 
He had not said it. As she stood by 
his desk, that drizzly March morning, she 
had the curious sensation of laying an 
old, disturbing ghost in moth-balls and 
lavender. 
“You mean you don’t want the job 
any longer, Marianna >” 
Andrew McCullough’s blue eyes squint- 
ed incredulously, and he rumpled his red 
hair in slow, Scotch consternation. 
“For posterity’s sake,” thought Mari- 
anna Budd, irrelevantly, “a sandy-haired 
woman and a red-headed man are no fit 
match.” | 
And then, because she was born and 
bred of Millville, which considers all prob- 
lems of Eugenics immodest, and all at- 
tempts to influence the complexion of its 


Dodged 
Old Maidenhood 


Where There's a Will — a Way, Even at Thirty-Seven. 


By Foster Williams 


offspring nothing short of sacrilegious, 
Marianna Budd blushed. 

“You don’t want the job—you actually 
offered to take care of Johnny Grant’s 
baby?” he stressed. And without waiting 
for her answer: “Why?” probed Andrew 
McCullough, Attorney-at-Law. 

“Because I am tired of inky fingers, 
and white linen collars, and an hour for 
lunch!” 

A shaft of light falling from the one 
high, small window to her hair, relent- 
lessly picked out the silvering threads. She 
lifted her well-cut chin. A flood of long- 
forgotten pink flowed into her face; and 
for a fraction of a second Andrew McCul- 
lough might have glimpsed her soul 
through her eyes. 

“Because | want a kitchen to mess in, 
and a baby to sprinkle with talcum pow- 
der!”’ said Marianna Budd, defiantly; 
after which declaration she flung herself 
into the hall, and banged the door. 

In Millville a girl either marries, or she 
does not; the decision lies in the hands 
of the gods. At thirty-seven, then, Mari- 
anna, gray-green as to eyes, drab as to 
hair and eye-lashes, and with bony shoul- 
ders and hips, was an Old Maid, pitied—-- 
before her arrival and after her departure 
—at the Ladies’ Aid. As heart histories 
go, Marianna’s were somewhat discourag- 
ing. There had been a man, once, who 
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loved her; but imagination, which led her 
into the mistake of loving a man who did 
not love her, had enabled her to take her 
two half-loaves, and knead them into a 
fairly accurate semblance of the Unknown 
Quantity. 

She laughed at the memory of her 


leave-taking, now, three months later, as 


she sifted the fluffy white powder lavishly 
over Johnny Grant’s two-year-old baby. 
Her hands were puckery from the warm, 
soapy water of the baby’s bath, and her 
arms deliciously tired from the weight of 
the wriggling, rose-warm little body. 
“‘Nony-nony, lover! It mustn't ‘quirm. 
Let its muvver put a shirty on it!” she 


cooed. 

Baby-talk fell easily from Marianna’s 
lips, as it does from any woman’s; she 
was “muvver” when Johnny Grant was 


away. 


June spilled into the open kitchen door, 
scents of lilacs, mock orange, and gilly- 
flowers, pressed out by the warm after- 
noon sun. Birds chattered in the berry- 
patch. An odour of baking bread per- 
vaded the house. 

Millville had pursed its lips when Mari- 
anna Budd left her desk at the office to 
“work out” for Johnny Grant and his 
baby. Millville did not know of the lay- 
ing of the ghost. It discussed freely the 
fact that Johnny Grant had been after 
her long before he ever set eyes on the 
baby’s mother, and commented with acid- 
ity—before her arrival and after her de- 
parture—at the Ladies’ Aid meetings, on 
the blossoming of Marianna Budd. : 

Marianna was blossoming. Some as- 
cribed it to the housework — the endless 
stooping and reaching; some said, un- 
kindly, that it was her age. The fact re- 
mained that whatever the cause, Mari- 


anna’s shoulders were less angular, and 


the line of her drab hair less strained. An- 
drew McCullough, who had not noticed 
the brown line at the stiff edge of her col- 
lar, did notice the white fullness of her 
throat in the V-shaped yoke of her ging- 
hain dress. He had gotten into a way of 
dropping in at Johnny Grant’s of an even- 
ing. Andrew was an old bachelor, and 
had few enough opportunities to get home 
cooking. 

The baby’s eyelids were drooping, and 
Marianna worked the little night-slip on 


cautiously, making a crooning sound in 
her throat. Long fingers of shadow cross- 
ed the garden, and she swung gently back 
and forth in the big rocking-chair, hold- 
ing the baby’s head close against her 
shoulder. A curious, satisfying warmth 
ran, like slow fire, through all her being. 
With a start, she realized the significance 
of the shadowed garden, and rising gently, 


carried the sleeping child into her bed- 


room. Cautiously she laid him in the little 
crib, then pushed it against her bed. 

‘Poor wucy Grant,” Marianna sighed, 
softly, “without her baby!” 

She hurried about the kitchen, empty- 
ing the wooden tub, collecting the small 
garments, setting the round table in the 
corner, cutting thick slices of fresh bread. 
The tea-kettle was humming; and a stew, 
savoury with onions and new potatoes, 
simmered on the back of the range. The 
door between the kitchen and sitting- 
room was open, and the door beyond ajar 
for the slightest sound from the baby. 

She sat down in the rocking-chair, 
when everything was in readiness and 
looked contentedly out across the quiet 
garden to the strip of dust-gray road be- 
yond. Late sunshine, slanting in through 
the ruffled Swiss curtains, caught the ruby 
heart of some currant jam in a pressed- 
glass bowl on the table. She rocked in 
delicious idleness. 

Footsteps on the gravel walk made her 
glance up — the heavy decided tread of 
Andrew McCullough. 

“Johnny not home yet?” 

“No. Won’t you sit down?” Mari- 
anna indicated a chair with an_ easy 
movement of her head. “He'll be along 
soon. You'd better stop for supper.” 

“T don’t know—” he hesitated. It was 
second-nature for him to object; but his 
eyes, straying wistfully to the table. 
seemed to be held by the wine-red glint 
of the currant jam. 

“How are things going at the office?” 

There was more politeness than interest 
in the query. 

“Oh, so-so! That Molly Shipley is a 
fool. She'll be getting married soon, I 
suppose.” 

“IT suppose so,” agreed Marianna, 
absently. 

McCullough stirred uncomfortably in 
his chair. 
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do you suppose so ?’’—testily. 

“Why, Andrew?” Marianna with difh- 
culty focussed her attention on the con- 
versation. ‘Why, because she’s young— 
and pretty—and—” 

no sense!”’ snapped McCullough. 

She turned disapproving gray eyes to- 
ward him. Something was the matter with 
Andrew. The office—or indigestion. Men 
were like that when they lived in board- 
ing houses, she decided. 

“Have you ever thought you'd like to 
come back to the office, Marianna >” 

Marianna turned her head toward the 
sitting-room and listened. | 

“Never!” she said. 7 

McCullough walked restlessly to the 
kitchen door, both hands deep in his 
pockets. A man was coming slowly down 
the road from town. 

“‘Marianna—” 

She looked up quickly, at an unfam- 
iliar note in his voice. 

“Marianna,” said Andrew McCullough, 
masterfully, “I love you!” 

Marianna Budd’s face whitened. She 
rocked silently for a second. 

“Oh, Andy McCullough!” was all she 
said. 

*“Marianna!” 

She flung out a hand protestingly, at 
the quick triumph in his voice; tears 
misted her eyes. For a moment the smell 
of dusty law-books, the close heat of an 
air-tight stove, the stifling of moth-balls 
crowded to her nostrils, choking out the 
odor of lilacs, and fresh-baked bread— 
and violet talcum powder. 

“Andy, I’m sorry!” whispered Mari- 
anna Budd. 

She was sorry for Andrew McCullough. 
Quickly came the knowledge that she 
needed to be sorry for him. But oh, she 
was sorrier still for the girl who had been 
his typist for so long. 

Andrew McCullough’s face turned cu- 


riously, dully white, and as suddenly 


flamed with unreasoning anger. 

“I thought you’d take me, Marianna. 
You always—” 

“I know, Andy. I would have—for fif- 


teen years!” 


He turned swiftly toward the door, that 


she might not see the pain in his eyes. 
They both started as Johnny Grant came 
slowly up the path. 


“You’re not going, Andrew?” Grant 
remonstrated. “Sit down, man, and have 
a bite of supper with us.” 

Johnny. Grant was tall, and thin, and 
stooped. He had tired, kind brown eyes. 
He was the type of man who loaned his 
money, rather than invested it. 

“T won’t stay tonight, Johnny.” 

Grant glanced quickly from McCul- 
lough to Marianna Budd. 

“I just dropped in to leave a toy for 
the laddie.” He pulled a small, clumsily 
wrapped package from his pocket, and 
deposited it on the table. He had not be- 
fore thought of it. 

“‘No—” as he was pressed to stay. “I 


have indigestion, and will be better off 


with no supper tonight.” 


His eyes turned longingly, resentfully | 


to Marianna, as she did not second the 
invitation; then shifted to the currant 
jam and fresh baked bread on the table. 

““Good-night, John; good-night, Mari- 
anna!” he said, grimly. 

Johnny Grant stood in the doorway, 
and watched McCullough go slowly down 
the path toward the street. 

*““Supper ready, Marianna?” he asked; 


and then, not waiting for her reply sat 


down at the table in the corner. 

He spread a fringed, blue-and-white 
napkin, diamond-wise across his vest, and 
tucked a corner in at his throat. Silently, 
he watched her light the large table-lamp 
with the yellow silk shade. The light cast 
a warm glow on her face, and brought 
out the yellow tints in her hair. Slowly 
he cleared his plate of the rich, brown 
stew. Opposite him, silent, Marianna 
poked her fork about in her plate, in a 
futile pretense at eating. 

“It’s good, having a woman in the 
house to care for the boy,” he said at 
last. “And flowers around—and home- 


made bread.” He stabbed his fork into 


a thick slice, and spread it generously 


with yellow butter. “Seems funny, that 


it should be—you—Marianna!” 
Marianna rose quickly from the table. 
She hated stew, and bread, and currant 
jam, with a sudden hysterical hatred. 
“It does seem — funny, Johnny,” she 
said; and wondered, dully, why it seemed 
sO. 
She went to the sink and filled the gray 
(Continued on Page 340.) 
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Assessor Ginty’ s Statistics Present Significant Facts 


By Harvey Brougham 


ITH the assistance of politicians, 
who wish to keep in the public 


eye, some tenants have started 


an agitation against profiteering land- 

lords. That kind of thing has been going 

on in every city in the United States. 
Rent profiiteers are the very worst of 


the unscrupulous tribe. The apartment- 


house variety is in a class by itself. 
People cannot sleep in the streets, so the 
mercenary rent profiteers have the renting 
public at their mercy, and there is no law 
to stop their extortions. 

The basis of the evil is the scarcity of 
houses. High taxes and bad government 
generally, combined with economic causes 
have discouraged the erection of build- 
ings. If the annual increase of buildings 


does not keep pace with population, there 


comes a scarcity of habitations and then 
the rent profiteers, chiefly the lessees of 
apartment-houses proceed to prey on their 
defenseless victims. That is human nature. 
Decrease of production has caused profit- 
eering in all lines. 

I shall endeavor to show that extrava- 
gant government is at the bottom of the 
scarcity of houses which gives rent profit- 
eers their golden opportunity to rob a suf- 
fering public. Honest investors have been 
kept from buying real estate and putting 
up the average number of buildings, by 
the fact that other investments have been 
far more attractive. War and talk of 


revolution alarm timid people. The own- 
ership of city property, which should be 
looked on as the safest investment is not. 
The politicians are now trying to lay all 
the blame on the profiteers and divert 
from themselves the storm of public 
anger. They should not escape. They 
paved the way for the profiteers and 
should also be pilloried with those 
culprits. The limit of the public patience 
has been reached already. 

In San Francisco it cost about $7,000,- 
000, a few years ago, to finance the city 
government. Now the figures are nearer 
$20,000,000. Property owners are dis- 
couraged by the ever increasing cost of 
municipal government, without prospect 
of better public management. Every year 
marks a fresh addition to the tax rate. 
That’s the basic cause of the housing 


problem. 


Matters have not been more encourag- 
ing for the property owners by the adop- 
tion of prohibition which increases taxa- 
tion, and the spread of revolutionary 
propaganda. Some of the San Francisco 
newspapers make no pretence of conceal- 
ing their preference for anarchy. Pur- 
chases of real estate are lessened by social 
unrest. When the air is surcharged with 
revolutionary propaganda, and officers of 
the law are lax in the protection of life 
and property, the demand for real estate 
diminishes. The real estate market in a 
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large seaport like San Francisco, is an 


index of public confidence in the growth. 


of the city. Judging by that standard 
San Francisco is suffering from lack of 
public confidence in the growth of the 


city. 


Judging by that standard San Francisco 


is suffering from lack of confidence in the 
government as unimproved city real estate 
is not in demand. Bare lots, even on the 
principal thoroughfares, are offered at 
prices far below their proper value. On 
Market Street, which should be one of the 
greatest business thoroughfares in the 
world on account of the number of people 
that pass through it every day, many 
blocks are valued lower than they were 
twenty years ago. Property which a 
quarter of a century ago was valued at 
$1500 a front foot, is now going a beg- 
ging for $600 per front foot. Block after 
block on this fine street, contains nothing 
better than dead wall advertisements, or 
lumber yards more suitable for the waste 
places of a large seaport. This is the re- 
sult of bad government, which thinks 
more of small politics than large commer- 
cial affairs, calculated to increase the 
public prosperity. 

The dominance of the union labor or- 
ganization in politics has had no small in- 
fluence in bringing about the present un- 
desirable building condition. All kind of 
expensive restrictions have been imposed 
on property owners, to make the erection 
of new houses more expensive, and the 
upkeep of old tenements unprofitable. 

The daily newspapers reflect the public 
distrust of real estate as an investment, 
for the advertising columns are filled with 
lists of property for sale. The number 
of those who wish to sell is far greater 
than that of the buyers. 

Such is the undesirable state of affairs 
in the principal seaport of the Pacific, 
where property on the principal streets 
should be eagerly sought as a gilt-edge in- 
vestment, not merely in the few congested 
blocks in the fashionable shopping dis- 
trict, but over in a very large area. 

Will this lamentable condition, brought 
about by misgovernment, be improved? 
It is difficult to discover signs of rapid bet- 
terment. The first essential would be to 
escape from the political rings that have 
fastened on the community, and that aims 


to increase their power with the irrespon- 
sible elements by oppressing the law- 
abiding and producing classes. The city 
has been split into opposing classes and 
general public spirit is crushed. 

The present movement of complaining 
tenants against profiteering landlords, 
which the politicians are fomenting is not 
indicative of improvement, but of worse 
conditions. 

No doubt some landlords are taking ad- 
vantage of the scarcity of houses to op- 
press tenants. | | 

Landlords in San Francisco might be 
expected to fall into the practice of prof- 
iteering, for the patrons have had them 
on their knees for years, and shown them 
no mercy. In the lean years when tene- 
ments were over-numerous and tenants 
could select at unprofitable rents, many 
landlords were ruined. The banks in re- 
cent years have done all they could do 
to enable struggling property owners to 
weather the storm, but even with such 
help the percentage of foreclosures has | 
been large. The banks in self protection 
had to take in a great deal of mortgaged 
property, most of which they managed to 
sell at prices that covered the mortgages 
and accrued interest, but left the unfor- 
tunate property owners nothing. Several 
large apartment houses in San Francisco © 
have been sold in that manner. The men 
who built them lost their fortunes. For 
those unlucky ones there is no word of 
commiseration. We hear only of the prof- 
iteers, many of whom can never get even 
on their investments, when they figure in 
the high taxes, the costs of upkeep and 
the deterioration of the buildings. It is 
safe to say that a large majority of the 
landlords of San Francisco wish that they 
had left their money in a savings bank, in 
preference to investing it in houses. | 

Of late the tenants who reside in flats 
and apartments have come to understand 
that high taxes affects their pockets. 
Formerly they had no such thought in 
San Francisco. Most of them seemed to 
think that it mattered nothing to them 
how great was the bonded debt of the 
city or high the annual tax rate. 

“It’s up to the landlord to pay it. We 
should worry,” they said. 

But they began to worry themselves 
when new tenements got scare, and land- 
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lords finding that conditions favored 
them, began to add the taxes to the rent 
so it was the tenants who really paid the 
costs of extravagant municipal govern- 
ment. The popular resentment against 
the politicians has therefore been grow- 
ing, and that is one reason why we now 
find the Board of Supervisors and the of- 
fice of City Attorney represented in the 
movement to bring the profiteering land- 
lords before the bar of Public Opinion. 
The politicians wish to make the profiteers 
the scapegoats, and thus dodge the wrath 
of the unhappy tenants, which they see is 
crystallizing. 

The municipality showed its hand 
clearly at the first indignation meeting 
when a representative of the City Attor- 
ney’s office added fuel to the flames of 
discontent by telling the complaining ten- 
ants what they could do to get even with 
the profiteering landlords. : 

Under the existing laws, the Deputy 
City Attorney said, tenants could make 
“necessary repairs,” if the landlords did 
not perform the work, and the bills would 
become a charge against the property. 

If the City Attorney’s department de- 
sired to make matters worse for every- 
body, instead of better, it could not have 
used a stronger argument. 

One of the reasons why people with 
money do not go into building specula- 
tions is that the existing laws are aimed 
at the landlord’s purse. The landlord is 
made a shining mark for so many various 


kinds of attack, by different varieties of — 


grafters. The public is aware of that un- 
pleasant fact, and prefers stocks or bonds 
to house property. Country lands attract 
buyers because a ranch may support 
them, but they know that flats, or other 
small city holdings, will not be profitable 
under the handicaps that the property 
owner finds so oppressive. 

How then can be the effect of a pro- 
clamation from the City Attorney’s office, 
that tenants can make repairs and charge 
them to their landlords be otherwise than 
injurious to the building industry. Such 
a proclamation, officially issued, prac- 


tically stops the building of rentable 


houses as an investment in San Francisco. 
If the City Attorney’s office be intent on 
increasing Bolshevism in San Francisco, 
and retarding the proper growth of San 


Francisco by forcing people to live else- 
where, it is on the right track. 

Let us consider the building condition in 

San Francisco, without consideration of 
politics, labor organizations, or sensational 
journalism. There are in this city 135,536 
building lots of which 71,876 are unim- 
proved. Ninety-four per cent of our 
buildings are only wooden structures, 
many of which will have to be remodeled 
or torn down in a few years. 
_ There are altogether 64,436 wooden 
buildings in San Francisco ranging 
from one to six stories. Of brick 
buildings there are only 3,456 or but five 
per cent of the total improvements. Of 
reinforced concrete, or steel and stone 
buildings there are but 821. 

That situation can only be made worse 
by starting a class quarrel, calculated to 
retard the building industry and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the community. The 
statistics here given are absolutely correct, 
as they were copied the other day from 
statistics compiled by the master statis- 


‘tician, Assessor John Ginty. 


The Class A buildings of San Fran- 
cisco are but one per cent of the total. 
These are figures over which serious- 
minded citizens may well ponder. 

The newspapers and the politicians that 
are stirring up the excitement on the 
housing problem, make a serious mistake 
in thinking that the property owners of 
our city represent a rich aristocratic class. 
Of the 73,431 lot owners in San Fran- 
cisco, the majority are working people, or 
persons of moderate means. Outside of 
some few favored localities, wealthy tax- 
payers -with realty holdings are a very 
limited class. A great many working 
people own flats and live in them, to ob- 
tain a home and some income from rents 
to help in paying off the mortgages to the 
banks. Such small property owners are 
our most useful and law-abiding citizens 
—the bone and sinew of the community. 
Their thrift and ambition to advance in 
the world, and give their children homes 
and education, should be encouraged. 
When such people are oppressed by tax- 
eaters and sensation mongers, the city ret- 
rogrades and Bolshevism increases. 

The Deputy Registrars report the regis- 
tration of a large Socialist vote. —~ 


(To Be Continued.) 
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Stories From 
The Files 
Famous Writers Who Contrib- 


uted to the Overland Monthly 
Fifty Years Ago 


Mark Twain's First Draft of The Innocents 
Abroad. 


By E. Clarence O’Day 


T is almost 52 years ago, since 
Mark Twain published in the 
second number of the Overland 

Monthly, a humorous narrative of his 
experiences in Paris. 

That was in July, 1868. His celebrity 
was merely local. Virginia City, Nevada, 
knew him as Sam Clemens, the reporter, 
who wrote funny local items for the 
Daily Enterprise, under the nom de plume 
of “Mark Twain.” 

In 1865 he came to San Francisco, and 
was a reporter on the old Morning Call, 
which since has been transformed into 
an evening journal. He went to Europe 
in 1867, and the next year contributed 
to the Overland Monthly the new literary 
magazine of the Pacific Coast, edited by 
Bret Harte, a paper on his impressions of 
Paris. 

Twelve months later, the little known 
San Francisco newspaper reporter’s fugi- 
tive papers on foreign travel, revised and 
published in book form under the title of 
“The Innocents Abroad,” was delighting 
the readers of two continents. Mark 
Twain had become a name in literature, 
as eminent and revered in the English 
speaking world as Cervantes is in the 
Spanish. 

When Twain gave to Pacific Coast 
readers, through the columns of the Over- 
land Monthly in 1868, his inimitable ob- 
servations of foreign life, no one dreamed 
that the author would become recognized 
the world’s greatest humorist or that the 
editor of the magazine would soon gain 
international fame as the peerless master 
of Western romance. 

Perhaps among the young contributors 


to the Overland Monthly today, there are 


Mark Twain's Statue at Hannibal, Mo. 


men and women whose names will be 
found with the “immortals” in the roll of 
literary fame. 

It is interesting and useful to study the 
methods of Mark Twain in the telling of 
the stories which Bret Harte accepted for 
the Overland Monthly some 50 years ago. 
The style of the great humorist was de- 
void of artificiality and what he most 
aimed at was clarity of expression. Never 
for a moment does he allow a thought to 
lose itself in a maze of artificial smartness 
of phrasing. The simplicity of art which 
conceals art is his goal and he always at- 
tains it. He secures the readers’ attention 
at once, and holds it by the continuous 
play of light and shade in the mental pic- 
tures he presents. 

What could be better than the realism 
and the naivete of Twain’s description 
of the Can-can, as the contribution was 
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STORIES FROM THE FILES 
printed in the Overland Monthly in 1868, 


under Bret Harte’s editorship. 

“One night we went to the celebrated 
Jardin Mabille, but I only staid a little 
while. I wanted to see some of this kind 
of Paris life, however, and therefore the 
- next night, we went to a similar place of 
entertainment in a great garden in the 
suburb of Asineres. ‘We went to the rail- 
road depot toward evening, and our guide 
got tickets for a second-class carriage. 
Such a perfect jam of people I have not 
often seen—but there was no noise, no 
disorder, no rowdyism. Some of the wo- 
men and the young girls that entered the 
train I knew to be of the demi-monde, 
but the others we were not at all sure 
about. 

“The girls and women in our carriage 
behaved themselves modestly and becom- 
ingly all the way out, except that they 
smoked. When we arrived at the garden 
in Asineres, we paid a franc or two 
admission, and entered a place which had 
flower-beds in it and grass plots, and long 
curving rows of ornamental shrubbery, 
with here and there a secluded bower con- 
venient for eating ice-cream in. We 
moved along the sinuous gravel-walks, 
with the great concourse of girls and 
young men, and suddenly a domed and 
filagreed white temple, starred over, and 
over again, with brilliant gas-jets, burst 
upon us like a fallen sun. Near by 
was a large, handsome house, with its 
ample front illuminated in the same way 
and above its roof floated the star-span- 
gled banner of America. 

*Well!’”’ I said, “ ‘how is this?” It 
nearly took my breath away. 

“Our guide said an American — a New 
Yorker—kept the place, and was carrying 
on quite a stirring opposition to the Jar- 
din Mabille. 

“Crowds, composed of both sexes and 


nearly all ages, were frisking about the 


garden, or sitting in the open air in front 
of the flag-ship and the temple, drinking 
wine and coffee, or smoking. The dancing 
had not yet begun. Our guide said there 
was to be an exhibition. The famous 
Blondin was going to perform on a tight 
rope in another part of the garden. We 
went tither. And now I made a mistake 
which any donkey might make but a sen- 
sible man never. Standing right before a 


young lady I said: 

“Oh, Dan, just look at this girl, how 
beautiful she is!’” 

***T thank you more for the evident sin- 
cerity of your compliment, sir, than for 
the extraordinary publicity you have given 

“This in good, pure English. 

“We took a walk but my spirits were 
very, very sadly dampened. I did not 
feel right comfortable for some time after- 
ward. Why will people be so stupid as 
to suppose themselves the only foreigners 
among a crowd of ten thousand persons ? 

“When Blondin the tight-rope perform- 
er, who by-the-way was the one who 
walked over the Falls of Niagara, finished 
his exhibition, Twain and his companion 
returned to the dancing. It had begun. 

“‘Within the hall was a drinking saloon, 
and all around it was a broad circular 
platform for the dancers. I backed up 
against the wall and waited. Twenty sets 
formed, the music struck up and then— 
they were dancing the renowned can-can. 
A handsome girl in the set before me 
tripped forward lightly to meet the oppo- 
site gentleman —tripped back again, 
grasped her dress vigorously on both sides 
with her hands, raised them to a consider- 
able elevation, danced an extraordinary 
jig that had more activity and exposure 
about it than any jig I ever saw before, 
and then drawing her clothes still higher, 
she advanced gaily to the center, and 
launched a vicious kick full at her vis-a- 
vis that must have infallibly removed his 
nose, if he had been nine feet high.. It 
was a mercy he was only six. That is 
the can-can. 

“The idea is to dance as wildly, as 
noisily, as furiously as you can; expose 
yourself as much as possible, if you are a 
woman; and kick as high as you can no 
matter which sex you belong to. 

“I moved aside and took a_ general 
view of the can-can. Shouts, laughter, 
furious music, a bewildering chaos of dart- 
ing and intermingling forms, stormy jerk- 
ing and snatching of gay dresses, bobbing 
heads, flying arms, lightning flashes of 
white-stockinged calves and dainty slip- 
pers in the air, and then a grand final 
rush, a terrific hubbub and wild stam- 
pede! Heavens! Nothing like it since 
trembling Tam O’Shanter saw the devil 
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and the witches at their orgies that night 
in “Alloway’s auld haunted kirk.” 

A reference to the grisettes of the Latin 
Quarter of Paris, is more in the broad 
style which Twain had cultivated in his 
reportorial evolution in the sagebrush 
State where the newspaper readers of the 
mining era desired plenty of tabasco in 
their pabulum. Twain had in mind the 
idealized grisettes of Henry Murger’s 
““Scenes de la vie de Boheme.” 

“Ah the grisettes! I had almost for- 
gotten. They are another romantic fraud. 
They are always so beautiful — so neat 
and trim, so graceful—so naive and trust- 
ing—so gentle and so winning—so faith- 
ful to their shop duties, so irresistible to 


buyers in their prattling importunity—so 


devoted to their poverty-stricken students 
of the Latin quarter—so light-hearted and 
happy on their Sunday picnics in the 
suburbs—and oh, so charming, and so de- 
lightfully improper. 

“Stuff! For three or four days I was 
constantly saying to our guide, ‘Is that a 
grisette>” And he always said ‘No.’ He 
comprehended at last that I wanted to see 
a grisette. Then he showed me dozens of 
them. They were like nearly all the 
French women I ever saw—homely. 
homely. (Twain’s estimate of female 
beauty must have been peculiar.) They 
had large hands, large feet, large mouths; 
they had pug noses, as a general thing, 
and moustaches that not even good 
breeding could overlook. They combed 
their hair straight back without parting; 
they were ill-shaped; they were not win- 
ning, not graceful; I knew by their looks 
that they ate garlic and onions; it would 
be base flattery to call them immoral. 

“Down with impostors! I sorrow for 
the vagabond of the Latin Quarter now, 
even more than formerly, I envied him. 
Thus topples on earth another idol of my 
infancy.” 

No doubt when Twain became more of 
a cosmopolitan, and forgot his reportorial 
trade tricks of writing for Nevada a min- 
ing community he could have framed his 
opinions of the Paris grisettes in different 
language. He was then 33 years old and 
most of his life had been spent in en- 
vironments not favorable to literary cul- 
ture. 

The newspaperman from the Ultimate 


West, who was destined to gain the 
sceptre in humorous writing showed by 
many flashes in his Paris impressions that 
he possessed the power of serious descrip- 
tion and deep reflection in a high degree. 
The picture he drew of Napoleon III, and 


his royal guest Abdul Azis, Sultan of 


Turkey, proceeding to the Paris Exposi- 
tion with military pomp and ceremony, 
was worthy of a Thackeray. 

“And then came a long line of artillery; 
then more cavalry in splendid uniforms 
and then their Imperial Majesties, Napo- 
leon III, and Abdul Azis. The vast con- 
course of people swung their hats and 
shouted; the windows and the house-tops 
in all the wide vicinity became a snow 
storm of waving handkerchiefs, and the 
wavers of the same mingled their cheers 
with those of the masses below. It was a 
stirring spectacle. 

“But the two central figures claimed all 
my attention. Was ever such a contrast 
set up before a multitude before? Napo- 
leon in military uniform—a long-bodied, 
short-legged man, fiercely moustached, 
old, wrinkled, with eyes half closed, and 
such a deep, crafty, scheming expression 
about them!— Napoleon bowing ever so 
gently to the loud plaudits, and watching 
everything and everybody with his cat- 
eyes from under his depressed hat-brim, 
as if to discover any sign that those cheers 
were not heart-felt and cordial. 

‘Abdul Azis, absolute lord of the Otto- 
man Empire —clad in dark-green Euro- 
pean clothes, almost without ornament or 
insignia of rank; a red Turkish fez on his 
head—a short, stout, dark man, black- 
bearded and black-eyed, stupid unprepos- 
sessing—a man whose whole appearance 
somehow suggested that if he only had 
a cleaver in his hand and a white apron 
on, one would not be at all surprised to 
hear him say: “A mutton roast to-day, or 
will you have a nice porter-house steak >” 

The Western humorist’s sketch of the 
royal adventurer, Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, son of Louis Bonaparte, king 
of Holland and Hortense de Beauharnais, 


epitomized in half a page of the Overland 


Monthly a biography of the Great Napo- 
leon’s nephew which might be elaborated 
into a volume. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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Bleak Siberia 


Little-Known Land Where 
American Boys Have 


Been Dying. 


Its Topography and Possibilities, 


By Valery P. Demianof 


OR many centuries and practically 

until the present day Siberia, in 

general was a little known country 

even to the Russians. The dependable 

story of Siberia is of comparatively recent 
origin. 

In 1561, Ermak, a Russian outlaw, of- 
fered to bring under the Russian scepter 
the rich lands of Siberia in return for 
equipment and incidental pardon for his 
own misdeeds. Engaged and oufitted, 
Ermak started across the mountains, and 
during the following year in a decisive 
battle with the Mongols,. waged war un- 
der the walls of the chief town of Sybir, 
defeated them and levied tribute in the 
name of the Muscovite Empire. Thus be- 
gan the Russian acquisition of this great 
region destined to come into such promi- 
nence in modern history. 

Siberia proper is a territory one and 
one-half times larger than the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. It represents one-third 
of the continent of Asia, and contains 
4,841,000 square miles. 

Covering so vast an area, Siberia natu- 
rally possesses a diversified geographical 
structure and varied climate. It can be 
roughly divided into two parts: one of 
plains and the other of hills and moun- 
tains. In this respect it resembles our own 
country’s plains and mountains. 

The steppes or plains contain extensive 
areas of “‘chenoziom” or black earth, 
highly fertile and admirably suited for 
raising general farm crops and special cul- 
tures, such as the sugar-beet. This region 
comprises one of the most prosperous and 
well-settled districts of Siberia and can be 
called the granary of the country. The 
Yablonovy Mountains are five thousand 
feet above sea-level. 

The snow-covered and wooded moun- 
tains of the Great Tibetan and Chinese 


Siberian Native Woman. 


Plateau give source to the great river 
systems of Siberia, which, in regard to 
their length, volume, and extent of the 
basin can justly be classed amongst the 
greatest in the world and compare with 
the Nile, the Amazon and the Mississippi. 
The Lena, the longest in Siberia, is 3,000 
miles. 

One can hardly imagine a country more 
richly endowed in metal and mineral re- 
sources. Coal, bituminous and anthracite, 
iron, ore, copper, lead, tin, mercury, an- 
timony, manganese, silver, gold and pre- 


‘cious stones abound in many places. 


throughout the country, often lying near 
the surface. Little has been done to de- 
velop the great mineral wealth. 

After mineral wealth comes the im- 
mense forests, stretching in a broad belt 
from one end of Siberia to the other. 
Birch, cedar, pine, fir and a multitude of 
other important species, together with Si- 
berian oak and cork-wood, constitute the 
chief wealth in this class and afford great 
possibilities for development in the future. 
The area of surveyed forests belong- 
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ing to the Russian States in 1914, was 
414,457,400 acres. 

A vast terzitéry covering nearly five 
million square miles is populated by only 
9,865,200, as estimated at the beginning 
of 1914, giving the density of two per 
square mile... This population is distri- 
buted in 56 towns, 11,000 villages, and 
15,000 other communities, such as farm- 
steads, mining camps, etc. | 

Rich in all the above products, Siberia 
is as yet almost purely an agricultural 
country. Peasants from overcrowded Rus- 
sian districts, from Central and from 
White Russia, from Ukrainia and Poland, 
constitute the preponderating element of 
the Russian population in Siberia. 

The total area of land devoted to grain 
of various kinds in 1914 amounted to 
18,572,395 acres. To this number un- 
doubtedly should be added various cul- 
tures located in remote places and unre- 
corded in the official statistics. 

Hunting and fishing on a commercial 
scale play an important part and furnish 
occupation to many thousands of native 
aborigines and Russians, especially in the 
Amur territory. along the Pacific and on 


the rivers. 


The making of butter is a well-paying 
and well-organized industry in Western 
Siberia. The great Siberian: Union of 
Buttermaking Co-operative Associations 
ten years ago counted its members by tens 


but now they can be counted by the 


hundreds. 

The commercial life of testa 3 is cen- 
tered upon the export of agricultural pro- 
ducts, such as grain, vegetables, etc. All 
kinds of machinery, better grade tools, 
articles of luxury and more complicated 
articles of household furniture have to be 
imported. 

The chief role in commercial life of the 
country is played at Vladivostock, the 
only one good port. Vladivostock freezes 
over for only two or three months in the 
year. But even during this time it is pos- 
sible to keep the bar open by employing 
ice-breakers. 

With Russian industries disorganized 
and immediate imports from Europe un- 
certain, it is probable that the countries 
bordering on the Pacific will be called 
upon to supply needs of the ten mil- 
lion people in Siberia during the coming 
ten years or more. The opportunities for 
commercial intercourse are promising. 


FHOUGHTS. 


By Frederick Allen. 


Whence come these thoughts which genius writes down 
That those whose minds soar not so high may read? 
Are they a gift sent from some Outside Crown 

To just those chosen few who are to lead 

The rest? Are splendid thoughts a part of God 
Which he has placed within the god-like man, 
Interpreter for Him, to tell the clod 

Like you and I, some smatterings of His Plan? 

Yet | believe that truths come from within; 

For being lesser god, man can create 

Some lesser thoughts, some lesser heaven win 

On earth. So often I have thoughts, quite great 
They seem to me. It then must be His Plan 

To mould some God-like truths in every man. 
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Police Court Graft 


A Form of Official Rascality Which Fosters Crime and Discontein 


By George Watson Wickersham 


HE effects of police court graft, 

such as the Grand Jury of San 

Francisco is now investigating in a 

half-hearted. way, are far-reaching and 

demoralizing to the municipal service and 
the community. 

Honest citizens have only a superficial 
knowledge of police courts, and seldom go 
there except to testify in the prosecution 
of some person charged with violating the 
laws. An attempt to punish some offender 
who stole his property might give an hon- 
est citizen of San Francisco an insight to 
legal jugglery that would surprise and 
shock him. 

Suppose that the honest ‘citizen's auto- 
mobile had vanished while he was buying 
a cigar, and that in the next block he 
found the thief trying to sell it, and had 
the fellow arrested? So far, so good. Very 
soon the honest citizen would discover, 
that it is easier to place a common thief’s 
name on the docket of a police court than 
on a prison roll. | 

As soon as the honest citizen had gone 
home to tell his wife of his adventure and 
predict the speedy conviction of the pris- 
oner, caught with the goods on him, or 
words to that effect, the thief’s friends 
would begin to move for his liberation. 

First of all a police court practitioner, 
in favor with the administration, would be 
retained. The lawyer would immediately 
ring up the bond-broker and in a little 
more time than it requires to tell the 
story the caged thief would be let out on 
bail to resume his dishonest calling. Per- 
haps to make up for lost time he might 
stand up and rob a second honest citizen 
hurrying home in the dark from lodge- 
meeting. 

Next morning the owner of the stolen 
automobile would be on hand to tell the 
police court his tale of woe, but it might 
be a month or two before he got an op- 
portunity—perhaps never. Continuances 
of the case would be necessary for the 
police court shyster to “shake down” the 


thief or his friends for all the money that 
could be got out of the transaction. The 
fate of the thief would depend entirely on 
his ability to produce cash for all the 
grafters. As long as he was not money- 
less the offender need have no serious 
fears of the penitentiary. Before the case 
had passed through its preliminary stages, 
the honest citizen whose machine was stol- 
en would wish he had said nothing about 
it. 

Unless rumor be altogether unreliable, 
the present disgraceful state of the police 
courts of San Francisco is unparalleled. It 


* is exactly what might be expected when 


professional bond-brokers and others, who 
profit by breaches of the laws, finance the 
election of police judges and recoup them- 


selves by converting the machinery of 


justice into the machinery of graft. 

The English people are wiser in their 
management of police courts. They recog- 
nize that a police court is fully as im- 
portant as a higher tribunal that tries 
cases of felony. Felons may never: be 
brought to trial if dishonest police judges, 
co-operating with crooked lawyers, bond- 
brokers and policemen, turns offenders 
loose. 

In London ten police courts suffice for 
a population of over six millions. Here 
we have four police courts for a popula- 
tion one-tenth that of London. In other 
words we have three too many. English- 
men do not overwork their officials. 

Now that the saloons are all closed, 
which the prohibitionists asserted were the 
prolific cause of crime and arrests, two 
police judges should be more than sufh- 
cient for San Francisco. 

London police judges receive $7,500 a 
year, and thus have the same salary status 
as a county judge—similar to our superior 
judges. A London police judge is ex- 
pected to be a man of character, and his 
position is permanent. The slums of 
Whitechapel have nothing to say in his 
selection. 
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Department of 
Oriental Affairs 


Conducted by 


Charles Hancock Forster and 
Gladys Bowman Forster 


Many of the most thoughtful people on the 
Pacific Coast earnestly believe that here, where 
West meets East, we should take the lead in 
developing a sympathetic, intelligent and construc- 
tive understanding between the Occident and the 
Orient. They are deeply convinced that the 
peace of the future will depend upon such an 
understanding, and that this Coast is the strategic 
geographical point from which should go forth a 
sound leadership in these matters. Only by such 
leadership can the next great world war be pre- 
vented. 

In order to do a small part for the construc- 
tive peace that is now the earnest hope of all far- 
seeing men and women, the Overland Monthly 
has inaugurated this department, 

Letters and manuscripts dealing with matters 
that fit into the aim of the department will be 
gladly received, also photographs of the Far 
East. A stamped, addressed envelope must be 
enclosed for the return of unavailable matter. 


Entrance to Chinese Guild — 


ORIENTALS IN CALIFORNIA 
By Colonel John P. Irish 


HE present vituperative discussion 
IT of the question of the Oriental in 
California, goes deeply into the 
subject of productive labor on the land. 
When we treated our treaty with China 
as a scrap of paper, and by the Geary Act 
excluded thirty thousand Chinese who 
were legally domiciled here, and by mur- 
dering and destroying the property of 
other Chinese, drove them out, there was 
created a shortage of farm labor, and 
this economic vacuum drew the Japanese 
who came protected by a solemn treaty 
between their government and ours. 

The Japanese now here constitute a 
fraction of one per cent of the popula- 
tion. Against this minute element many 
of our people are being lashed into a fury 
of apprehension, hatred and rage. There 
may be left amongst us those who are 
capable of calm consideration, and to 
such I venture to address myself. 

The present storm was started by a 
senatorial statement that an American 
Company in Los Angeles had sold to Jap- 


anese 800,000 acres of land on the Mexi- 
can side of the Imperial Valley. The 
American Company promptly proved this 
to be false, and proved that it sold no 
land, there or elsewhere, to Japanese. 

The Senator then shifted the story to 
such a sale to Japanese by the Mexican 
government. That Government promptly 
denied such sale and submitted proofs of 
the falsity of the charge. Not discouraged, 
the Senator again shifted, and charged 
that Japanese women in California were 
having children and that the Government 
should stop it. 

A little retrospection ought to calm the 
temper of this discussion and confine it 
to the truth. When San Francisco was 
shaken to its foundations, and levelled by 
fire, and thousands of its people had no 
food and shelter, their cry went out to all 
the world. The only country that heard 
and heeded was Japan. That Government 
immediately sent a quarter of a million in 
gold to the relief committee, of which 
Senator Phelan was a member. A few 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 


months later the San Francisco School 
Board kicked all the Japanese children 
out of the schools, and its secretary gave 
as a reason that the Japanese children did 
nothing but study in school and in exam- 
inations took prizes and promotions that 
the white children ought to have! 

Soon after this an organized anti- 
Japanese movement began headed by a 
citizen whose leadership should have 
damned it. . 

The Legislature of California began to 
take notice and passed an Act, ordering 
the State Labor Commissioner to thor- 
oughly investigate the Japanese in the 
State and make a report. To pay the ex- 
penses for this, ten thousand dollars was 
appropriated. 

The Commissioner took ample time for 
the investigation. He relied on the testi- 
mony of scores of white witnesses. His 
report, based on their testimony, refuted 
every lie coined about the Japanese by 
an ex-convict and his followers. Now that 
report was a public document paid for by 
the taxpayers’ money. But the influence 
of the ex-convict with the State govern- 
ment was able to prevent its publication, 
and the taxpayers who paid for it, were 
not permitted to see it. In the foregoing 
is a record of absolute fact. Is it a record 
of which any decent citizen can be proud? 

We have now entered upon another 
phase of the anti-Japanese question, and 
in this phase the same old lies, refuted 
by that report, are in use once more, and 
the politicians who eat their bread in the 
sweat of the taxpayers’ face, are shouting 
them from the house tops. 

Since that report was made what have 
the Japanese been doing? Nothing but 
working and by their industry adding to 
the wealth of the State. 

In our country the normal flux and 
change of affairs always following a war, 
has been displaced by abnormal condi- 
tions. The hands of men are raised against 
our government. Anarchists advocate the 
destruction of our institutions. They try 
to destroy life and property by bombs. 
The I. I. W. teach murder and arson as 
commendable occupations. Organized 
labor under this radical leadership, carries 
on destructive strikes. In our own state 
tons of food have rotted on the docks be- 
cause the stevedores refuse to move it, 
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and claim the right to mob and murder 
anyone who will move it. Seventy-five per 
cent of the local tonnage of the State is 
affected by water transportation, and all 
water borne tonnage has been forbidden 
by a strike, which threatens death to all 
who take the strikers’ places. 

Are there any I. W. W.’s among the 
Japanese? Are there any anarchists? Are 
there any Japanese bomb-throwers? Are 
there any Japanese mobs busy murdering 
men who want to work? No. Are there 
any Japanese groups teaching resistance 


‘to our laws and destruction to our insti- 


tutions? No. Then what are they doing ? 
They are at work! “But” cries the alarm- 
ist, ‘‘they should not be allowed on the 
land.” 

Why not? The Japanese have had but 
little independent access to the good lands 
in California. They found the sand and 
colloidal clays of Livingston cursed and 
barren as the fig trees of Bethany. On 
that infertile spot the Japanese wrought in 
privation and want for years, until they 
charged the soil with humus and bacteria, 
and made it bear fruitful and profitable 
orchards and vineyards. Now white men, 
led by these Japanese pioneers, pay high 
prices for this land that was once worth- 
less, and grapes purple in the sun and 
peaches blush on the trees, where all was 
a forbidding waste until Japanese skill, 
patience and courage transformed it. 

The refractory hog wallow lands 
stretching along the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley, were abhorred and 
shunned by the white man. But the Jap- 
anese Sakamoto, seeing that they were in 
the thermal belt, began their conquest for 
citrus orchards. He persisted. He won, 
and now vineyards and orchards cover 
the hated hog wallow land from Seville 
to Lemon Cove. And Sakamoto, the pio- 
neer of it all, owns only forty acres of that 
conquest, and is called a “menace” to 
California. 

These same experiences were repeated 
on the bad lands of the State. 

We now produce a rice crop valued at 
thirty million dollars, on hard pan and 
goose lands that were not worth paying 
the taxes on. But it was Ikuta, a Japan- 
ese, who believed those lands would raise 
rice, pioneered that industry and produced 
the first commercial crop of rice. 
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E] Sueno (the dream) Rancho 


One of the “‘Show-Places’’ in w 


hich California excels the World 


Wonderful Retreat of a Well-Known Business Man 


“Pushing” himself during many years 
with a “dream” of being able to retire 
early in years to a California country-life, 
the owner of “El Sueno Rancho,” a 
couple of years ago reached his “‘goal.” 

In seeking the “happy medium” betwixt 
and between the extremes of the North 
and South of the Pacific Slope, he wan- 
dered into Humboldt and Mendocino 


of articles in this magazine. The Profes- 
sor “picked”’ this locality for his retreat, 
which he has very aptly called “‘Noyo 
Nido.” | 

The landscape abounds in beautifully 
wooded intersecting ridges, with rich val- 
leys and hillsides one mass of flowering 
trees and shrubs. It is the natural home 


of the rhododendron! 


The Owner of El Sueno Ranch, “Snapshotted” by Prof. Clarke, College of Agriculture, University 
of California, Berkeley, Painting Main Entrance Gate With His Pet Mare Standing By. 


Counties, the famous Redwood Belt, and 
again found his “goal” at Northspur, in 
the latter county, half way between Willits 
and Fort Bragg, the termini of California’s 
most beautiful piece of scenic railway, 
“California Western Railway & Naviga- 
tion Co.,” running the forty miles from 
the Little Lake Valley to the ocean. 
Northspur is where the North and 
South forks of the very picturesque 
Noyo River join, and is a section now 
being very prettily described by Prof. 
Clarke of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, in a series 


‘““E] Sueno” ‘extends up the north fork 
of the Noyo, about a mile from the 
station, with the home about half way up 
and situated on a high knoll which re- 
sembles a ridge started but not allowed 
to grow, an odd effect! It commands a 
view entirely around about and faces a 
wonderful vista of seven intersecting 
ridges toward the southwest. _ 

~The ranch comprises about three hun- 
dred acres with flat and hillside land that 
will grow anything. Besides the river 
there is a stream running down the 
canyon and past the house, fed by never 
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The Home of the Owner of El Sueno Ranch. 


failing springs with a large lake up the 
canyon and above it a 5000 gallon water 
tank, always overflowing. The water is 
the finest to be had and irrigation easy in 
any direction. There are three orchards, 
apple, pear and “family” and this district 
is starting to produce apples and pears 
that cannot be excelled. Pests are almost 
unknown. | 

There is a large vegetable garden 
which is irrigated two ways by the above 
mentioned stream, that flows by it. There 
is room for unlimited further and wonder- 
ful developments on the ranch in every 
way and with its great and good water 
supply and sunny dry slopes presents the 
finest kind of a field for poultry raising 
on a very large scale. 3 

The home is admirably built of red- 
wood and .by day-labor. It has a 
rustic pergola effect over a piazza that 
extends around three sides and has a 


EL SUENO RANCHO 


frontage of 100 feet, with a depth of 
12x 16 feet. There are two rustic bal- 
conies, one front and the other rear. 
There are a living-room and dining room 
each 40 by 20 ft. with fire places in 
each to take a 4-foot log, although out in 
a so-to-speak, wild and naturally beauti- 
ful country, one can have all comforts 


and facilities. The train leaves to con- 


nect at Willits at 11:15 A. M., and arrives 
back at 3:15 P. M. Telephone on the 
premises connecting with the very excel- 
lent general stores and markets, both at 
Fort Bragg and Willits, makes them 
accessible. 

Owing to circumstances forcing it, this 


place is for sale, with full particulars to 


be had at the office of the “Overland 
Monthly.” 


Swimming Pool in North Fork Novo River Run- 
ning Through Ranch. There is a Bather's 
Tent on the North Bank. 
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“THE VOICES” 
A Book of Knowledge as Well as Romance 


It is seldom indeed that a novel written 
by a woman contains as much matter on 
the necessity of political reforms as “The 
Voices,” the latest work of fiction from 
the pen of that versatile and successful 
writer, Mrs. I. Lowenberg, author of 
“The Irresistible Current,” Nation’s 
Crime,” etc. 

When the average woman novelist, has 
woven a web of romance around her crea- 
tions of the imagination, she thinks that 
the reader has received all that can be de- 
sired. Not so Mrs. Lowenberg, who is far 
more than an average novelist. Her fic- 
tion is but the literary decorations of a 
story, over which the wise as well as the 
inexperienced may ponder. Her new 
novel is therefore in that class of enjoy- 
able literature which bears, not just one 
reading but several, without loss of inter- 
est and with positive gain to the reader. 

We may not all agree to the letter with 
Mrs. Lowenberg’s conclusions on great 
public questions interwoven with the emo- 
tional texture of her story, but when we 
have reached the last page and laid down 
the work, we are sure to ask ourselves 
wherein do we differ, and are we quite 
sure of our own ground. It is a triumph 
for a writer to induce that state of mind 
in the reading public, as too many novels 
are laid aside as ‘closed incidents” not to 
be reopened. In her latest work “The 
Voices” Mrs. Lowenberg has scored such 
a triumph. We find ourselves perusing it 
again, to consider the merit of the 
changes in governmental policies which 
her heroine Joan Lynn advises at great 
mass meetings in the Civic Auditorium of 
San Francisco. 


Joan Lynn, is the unique character 


around whom Mrs. Lowenberg’s novel is 
written. The girl is of the people, a 
stenographer, born amidst an industrial 
population, educated at the University of 


~ California and inspired to utter truths that 


indicate the panacea for various govern- 
mental and economic defects to be dis- 
cussed in the Presidential contest this 
year. Voices from the empyrean, unheard 
by other mortals, guide Joan Lynn. From 
her childhood she was a superwoman in 
that respect, but a womanly woman in her 
emotional qualities—a reincarnation as it 
were of Joan of Arc in her love of coun- 
try and of justice. . 

At the great mass meetings, held in the 
Civic Auditorium by this San Francisco 
apostle of public wisdom and private 
honor, both sides of the picture are pre- 
sented to her audiences. She tells them 
that employers cannot be forced to re- 
spect their contracts and employees al- 
lowed to violate them at pleasure. Both 
sides must obey the law. 

She deprecates the class complaint that 
professional men are highly paid, by tell- 
ing of the years it requires to become a 
doctor. In his student days he receives 
no pay while the mechanical apprentice 
gets wages in learning his trade. 

She proves to her audiences that labor 
and capital are mutually dependent; that 
inventions of machinery have increased | 
production and helped humanity. She in- 
forms her hearers of the expedients re- 
sorted to by Solon the wise man of 
Greece, over five centuries before Christ. 
to prevent evils that still exist. People in 
Solon’s day complained of the rising costs 
of living, and unfortunate debtors who 
could not pay were made slaves. Solon 
imposed penalties on extravagance and 
idleness to make democracy safer, but the 
government degenerated into a despotism. 

“Equal rights to all—unions and non- 
unions, organized and unorganized labor,” 
declares the inspired San Francisco girl, 
her intelligence stimulated by the mystic 
voices that speak to her from out the im- 
palpable air. 

At another great mass meeting in the 
Civic Auditorium, at which Joan Lynn, 
answers many questions and swavs her 
audience, she sketches for them the in- 
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IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


dustrial and political conditions in Europe 
in the Middle Ages, when the guilds ex- 
cluded apprentices. The guilds made their 
organizations a favored class, which grew 
in its oligarchic pretensions till it chal- 
lenged the nobles, another privileged class. 

Mrs. Lowenberg has refrained from 
making the heroine of her novel tell all 
the disagreeable facts about the guilds of 
the Middle Ages which became a menace 
to Europe in the fifteenth century. The 
recital while interesting and useful would 
delay too long the action of the plot of a 
novel. 

It would be impossible in the brief 
space of this review to enumerate the va- 
rious important — the vital reforms, sug- 
gested by the mystic voices with Joan 
Lynn acting as medium. Among them is 
the election of President by direct vote of 
_ the people instead of the electorial system. 
The term of the President’s office she 
urged should be eight years without re- 
election. 

Another important reform which the 
mystic voices advised is the limitation of 
a declaration of war to the people. Con- 
gress might recommend a war, but the 
people would exercise the power of rati- 
fication. 

The private ownership of public util- 
ities, but supervised by government was 
also advised by the voices, speaking 
through Joan Lynn. 

Protective tariff, an eigh-hour day, a 
minimum wage, restriction of immigra- 
tion, strikes, deportation of anarchists and 
the proper teaching of Americanization, 
were all discussed by the young superwo- 
man. The discussions form an important 
section of Mrs. Lowenberg’s remarkable 
novel, which should prove useful reading 
for the thousands of voters now puzzling 
their brains over the problems of the 
Presidential campaign of 1920. 

The number of important subjects treat- 
ed by Mrs. Lowenberg in one. story, 
astonish a reader by amount of condensed 
information and the vigor of the author’s 
thought. Though one may not quite agree 
with all her conclusions, they at least com- 
mand our respect. No novel more timely 
or useful could have been written, and 
that a woman should have written it 
makes the literary verformance all the 
more remarkable. The feminine intellect 


does not lack in force brilliancy, but it 
seldom addresses itself to such a task as 
the infusion of political economy, prac- 
tical politics, and ethics in a tale of love, 
with a happy termination. 


SECRET OF ZANE GREY’S SUCCESS. 


Possession of the sense of atmosphere 
is given by Richard Le Gallienne as the 
reason of Zane Grey’s story writing suc- 
cess, as again demonstrated in his “Man 
of the Forest.” His last book, Le Gal- 
lienne says, “is flooded from end to end 
with loveliness of Arizona. The breath of 
its forests fills it with a profound fresh- 


ness and earth mystery. The landscape in 


which his characters live and move and 
have their being is a living presence 
throughout. And, apart from the story, 
some of his descriptions—never dragged 
in, but always inevitably “occurring” — 
have that beauty of reality which only 
comes of that intimate love and knowl- 
edge of natural things which have ceased 
to be conscious, but become part of the 
very soul and body of the observer. 

“It is a favorite theory of certain critics 
and of writers whose books do not sell,” 
declares Le Gallienne,” that best sellers 
can only be written by men who cannot 
write. Mr. Zane Grey has incurred the 
disgrace of popularity, a disgrace he 
shares with that other master of the West- 
ern story, Mr. Rex Beach. But the man 
who wrote “The Man of the Forest’ and 
‘The U. P. Trail’ and ‘Riders of the 
Purple Sage’ can afford to smile at that 
theory and softly whisper ‘Sour grapes!” ” 

Incidentally the critic gives his opinion 
that Zane Grey is the best writer of the 
Western story, since Bret Harte, the orig- 
inator and master, laid down his pen. 

Our own opinion is that nobody has 
written Western stories that possess the 
appeal and permanency of Bret Harte’s 
masterpieces, which all received their first 
publication in the Overland Monthly,. he 
being the editor and founder of this maga- 
zine. The people that Harte portrayed 
were genuine types of flesh and blood. ac- 
tual personalities as characteristic of Calli- 
fornia as the giant redwoods. The cow- 
boy heroes of the modern Western novel 
never existed on land or sea outside some 
motion picture studio. 
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Le Gallienne admits their utter lack of 


originality and realism. The conventions 
of the Western story he says “are as fixed 
and familiar as those of the fairy tale or 
the old pantomime. Its plot formula is 


scarcely less variable than the formula of 


a sonnet and its dramatis personae 
scarcely less old and welcome friends than 
those of Punch and Judy. The cowboy is 
as fixed a literary figure as a musketeer,.a 
toreador or a troubadour, and the ranch- 
man, ‘the bad man,’ the gambler with a 
touch of sentiment, the young engineer 
‘superman, bridge builder or what-not, 
vary only at the risk of our disappoint- 
ment. And, alas! it must be added that 
the Western heroines—the serious-minded, 
fearless, superbly athletic and withal daz- 
zlingly ‘pure’ and tremulously feminine 
‘star,’ with her romping ‘second lead’ 
dare-devil engenue—are no less fixed and 
unchangeable. One is not complaining 
of this any more than one complains of 
Kings and Queens and mermaids in fairy 
tales or knights and minstrels in an Ar- 
thurian romance. With all our demand 
for modernity, so-called, mankind at large 
really loves best the old stories and the 
old characters, with just that ‘perpetual 
slight novelty’ which Keats declared the 
only necessary and acceptable innovation 


in poetry.” 


SUCCESSFUL WOMAN ESSAYIST. 


A book of essays by Katherine Fuller- 
ton Gerould, published by Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, is receiving favorable atten- 
tion from the metropolitan reviewers. The 
New York Times says that women have 
not distinguished themselves as essayists. 
Few of them have sought association on 
the roll of Fame with Bacon, Steels, Ad- 
dison, Goldsmith, Washington Irving, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Macaulay, Emerson, 
Holmes and Stevenson. Whatever the 
reason the fact remains unexplained by 
the Times. 

Mrs. Gerould is cosmopolitan without 
ceasing to be an American. She has wit 
as well as mental poise. One of her best 
papers is on “British Novelists, Ltd.’’ She 
finds an astonishing likeness in the fictions 
severally compounded by Messrs. Wells, 
Bennett and Galsworthy, and more espe- 
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cially in those put up by Walpole, Beres- 
ford, Mackensie, Cannan, Onions, and 
George. She sees an obvious similarity in 
their manner of writing, in their structure 


and in their style, in their heroes and in 


their heroines, in their points of view and 
in their attitudes toward life—or should 
we say their attitudinizing? In one book 
or another any one of them may disclose 
symptoms of owning his own soul; but in 
the majority of their novels they seem to 
be all playing the same game in exactly 
the same way. ._ And Mrs. Gerould ven- 
tures to suggest that there is a syndicate, 
a fiction trust, turning out a standardized 
product, from separate factories and 
under different trademarks. She asks us 
to “look, for a moment, at the women de- 
scribed by the syndicate. They are cheap: 
hard without being strong; cold without 
being pure; sentimental without being 
kind.” | | 
Probably these British novelists are 
really misrepresenting the actual condi- 
tions of England society as recklessly and 
as wantonly as a more or less correspond- 
ing group of French novelists, headed by 
Paul Bourget, has misrepresented actual 
conditions of French society. On both 
sides of the Channel certain tellers of tales 
have chosen to deal with the exceptional 
woman as though she were average and 


normal. They may with one accord begin 


to make excuse and to protest that it is 
only the exceptional woman who is inter- 
esting. None the less are they libeling 
their countrywomen. | 

Admirers of the output of this fiction 
factory may call attention to the fact that 
now and again the novels of one or an- 
other of these British novelists are widely 
advertised as “best sellers.” So are the 
works of Harold Bell Wright; so were the 
works of Miss Braddon, of Georges Ohnet, 
and of “E. Marlitt.” Where are the best 
sellers of yesteryear? How many of those 
who have persuaded themselves that the 
novels of Wells and of his partners in 
fiction mongering are important have ever 
read a line of William Black or Walter 
Besant, Mrs. Oliphant or Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, best sellers of less than forty 
years ago? It is because he is so totally 
up to date that Wells is surer of being out 
of date than most of the others who now 
tag behind him. 
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PIGMIES OF THE COSMOS | 
(Continued from Page 312.) 


The crisis came one day when Lathrop 
had occasion: to complain of careless 
work, Bella’s evident pre-occupation hav- 
ing caused three serious mistakes in com- 


piling statistical reports for the firm. Upon 


his openly recommending closer attention 
to business, and less foolery- with outside 


affairs, she rose from her desk, and facing: 


the tyrant of the overalls factory, indig- 
nantly denied that her socialist activities 


were in any way interfering with office 


duties. 

But what did it matter? ~ She could 
soon get another position. With her ex- 
perience and good record with The Rein- 
forced Overalls Co., she would surely 
have no difficulty. 

The event, however, proved that she 
had been too sanguine, for, try as she 
would, the painful weeks dragged wearily 


by—to the number of seven—before she 


found herself again at work, and even 
then for only fifteen dollars a week. 
She had made the bitter discovery that 


a set of conditions cannot be restored or. 


created to order, and that while her posi- 
tion with Lathrop had been a singularly 
fortunate product of personal interest and 


average ability—which was all that she 


possessed —it appeared impossible to 
strike this happy combination elsewhere. 

| Pennington’s pride was sorely 
humbled, and her income sadly reduced. 

Meanwhile, Demarest, thrown once 
more upon his own resources by the col- 
lapse of Bella’s affairs, applied himself 
manfully to his difficult task of reform- 
ing the world and making a living un- 
aided, the girl requiring all her energy 
and resources for the dreary work of job- 
hunting. 

But there is a limit to all endurance, 
and and the heroic young pioneer at 
length awoke to the fact that his strength 
was giving away under the strain. In- 
sufficient food, broken sleep, and cease- 
less toil had conspired to undermine his 
health. 3 

Demarest was taken seriously ill. 

In the intervals of her work, Bella de- 
voted herself entirely to the care of her 


prostrated friend, being seldom away 
from the bedside in the little attic. There 


to malnutrition and incorrect living. A 


mind and. body for a few months would 


was nothing specifically wrong with the 
patient, his breakdown being due merely 


doctor told him that complete rest of 


enable nature to give back his normal 
vigor. Youthful recuperative power and 
careful habits would do the rest, — but 
there must be no return to the late hours 
and “scratch” meals of his former regime. 

The Social Progress Club, deprived of 
a leader, was forced to suspend its meet- 
ings, and soon disbanded. As no one else 
able or willing to carry on the work came 
forward, the hall was given up and 
organization collapsed. 

During convalescence, as Demarest lay 
hotel after hour upon his bed, thinking, 
thinking, — ardent and hopeful as ever, 
but no longer restless with an extravagant 
ambition—there was borne in upon him 
the utter futility of his feverish effort to 
reform the world at once. He saw him- 
self—a mere, tiny speck, floating on the 
sea of humanity—a straw buffeted about 
in the surf—a pigmy shaking its fist at 
inexorable fate — a microbe infinitesimal 
in the vast cosmos around him. Figures 
and metaphors followed in quick suc- 
cession as he pondered over his position. 
This physical sickness had been neces- 
sary to pull him up short, to show him 
the grotesque inadequacy of his puny 
endeavor. The institutions that he had 
labored to destroy or to improve, were, 
he reflected, the growth of centuries, and 
could not be altered in a moment,—nor 
in a lifetime. They are interwoven in 
the fabric of social and industrial life, 
and to change them is possible only by 
gradual modification. 

With overwhelming vividness Demar- 
est realized that he was fighting a losing 
game. Life was too short. The sum total 
of his efforts, if further prolonged, would Fe 
amount simply to a tedious method of sui- 
cide. 

The thought of working himself to 
death — perhaps for nothing — at once 
showed him how precious life had sud- 
denly become. After all nothing really 
mattered but—Bella! 

Eugene arose from his bed steadied, 
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with firmer anchorage on life, a clearer 
vision, and a sense of proportion. Hi 
extreme radicalism was modified by chas- 
tening influence in the fire of suffering. 

Then came the great problem to be 
faced; the economic factor, which, after 
all, controlled everything. He talked the 
matter over with Bella. She perceived 
his change of front. His impersonal phil- 
osophy had undergone a complete meta- 
morphosis. So also had her own. Dur- 
ing his illness, the folly and futility of his 
conduct — and of hers — became ludi- 
crously apparent. As she compared her 
present department store billing job 
with the superior position that she had 
held with Lathrop, her mental vision clari- 
fied until she realized that the fault had 
been largely her own, plain dereliction of 
duty having brought about the loss of 
her situation. Lathrop had been her great- 
est benefactor, and had cause for his final 
action. Nay, more, she felt that as a 
friend she owed him an apology and 
reparation for having so lightly thrown 
aside the business and social advantages 
that he had brought her. 

With this thought in mind, she called 
at the office of the Reinforced Overalls 
Co., and Lathrop perceived instantly that 
she had changed. He welcomed her cor- 
dially, his “Morning, Bella!” having the 
old, familiar ring. 

Taking his hand, she said simply: 

“Will you forgive me for being such a 
fool >” 

“Why, surely, Bella—don’t think any 
more about it. I knew you would come 
back. And, now after your excursion, 
do you feel like taking down the follow- 
ing letter >” 

So saying, he prepared for dictation. 

Thus Isabel Pennington returned to 
work. 

And Eugene Demarest—? He, too, is 
working loyally for the Reinforced Over- 
alls Co., for now they are married, and 
living their own lives, content to be re- 
garded as normal people, and to leave the 
ee revolution to the inexorable forces 
of fate. 
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DODGED OLD MAIDENHOOD 


(Continued From Page 322.) 


granite dishpan with hot water. The tea- 
kettle seemed heavy, all at once; and 
there was a choking push of steam in her 
face. Wearily she turned to the table, 
littered with crumbs and soiled dishes; 
then, unsteadily, toward the door. 

The garden was shadow-wrapped, now; 
and a few stars had strayed into the sky 
that seemed to touch the mountain tops. 
From the edge of the town the sound of 
the river came distinctly through the dark- 
ness. Johnny Grant laid down a slice of 
bread and jam and pushed aside his half- 
finished cup of coffee. She heard the 
slow scraping of his chair, and he came 
toward her. Silently they stood in the 
open doorway, and looked out across the 
dim garden. 

“Marianna,” said Johnny Grant, hope- 
lessly, “I love you!” 

She turned her face, in the darkness, 
toward the little Millville grave-yard, out 
at the edge of the town where the river 


med. 

“Poor Lucy Grant—without her baby!” 
thought Marianna, her eyes filling with 
quick, hot tears. 

*“*I—I can’t—help it. 
anna!” | 

“Don’t be sorry — please — Johnny 
Grant!” whispered Marianna. 

“‘Don’t—be—sorry ?”” 

He repeated the words after her, un- 
comprehendingly. The blood drained 
slowly from his face, leaving the spatter- 
ing of freckles distinct against the white- 
ness. He fingered the crumpled, fringed 
napkin. 

Understanding came at the sudden flow 
of pink in Marianna’s face. There was a 
quick, triumphant straightening of Johnny 
Grani’s shoulders, and a light in his tired 
brown eyes. He had her in his arms, 
then, kissing hot tears from her eyes; 
kissing her tremulous, _half-laughing 


I’m sorry, Mari- 


mouth. 


Marianna Budd had come into the 
glory of her girlhood. 
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AS MAN TO MAN 
(Continued from Page 288.) 


“Til beat it home, Bill,” whispered 
Mickie. ‘“‘Whatever happens you wont 
want me ‘round.” 

Billy nodded assent and slowly climbed 
the steps. His mother was standing on a 
chair training a honeysuckle over the roof 
of the summer house. 

“Oh, Billy,” she said reproachfully, 
‘“‘aren’t you ashamed of yourself, to have 
acted as you have done? You have wor- 
ried and mortified me and upset all of 
Miss Clinton’s arrangements and made 
your father very angry. I heard about 
your rabbit after you had gone; I am 
sorry father was so hasty, but that doesn’t 
excuse you. 

Billy shyly put his arm around « his 


mother’s waist. ‘Yes’m, I’m sorry that’s | 


why I came home,” he said soberly, and 
his mother dropped a kiss of forgiveness 
on his tousled head. 

- Coming out of his room, dry and fairly 
clean, Billy met Alice in the hall. 

“Say, sis,” was his greeting, “don’t 
come into the bath room for an hour or 
so; I’m goin’ to use it for a dark room; 
I’m goin’ to develop my films.” To his 
surprise, she made no reply but hurried 
past him and into her own room, and 
Billy was certain that he heard her 
crying. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
he muttered, “Girls are queer; I expected 
her to blow me up worse than mother 
did and she didn’t even speak to me.” 

In the course of the afternoon Billy 
brought the developed films into the din- 
ing room and spread them out on the 
table; he laughed and chuckled as he 
held them up to the light and squinted at 
par f picking up the one of Don he 
ca 

“Come here, Alice, re got 
to show you.’ 

“T don’t want to, Billy, I don’t feel 
well,” came back the muffled reply.” 

“All right, I'll bring it in there, it'll 
make you feel better; it’'ud make a cat 
laugh”; and Billy took the films into 
her room. | 

Alice was sitting listlessly by the 
window, and Billy was right; she had 


been crying. He thrust the film between 
her eyes and the light; she jumped up 
as though she had been shot. 

“Billy Dean,” she screamed, “where did 
you get that picture? Who took it and 
when and where?” She shook him im- 
patiently. 

“Hey there,” gasped Billy, “take it 
easy. I took that beautiful mug yesterday 
afternoon, over on Shack Island. That 
boob of a beau of yours let his boat get 
away and he was shipwrecked for I don’t 
know how long, for I didn’t ask him, but 
what’s there in it to get so excit—” But 
Alice was gone, and startled Billy heard 
this one-sided conversation over the tele- 
phone. 

“Is this you, Don>” 

“Yes.” 


“Oh, I’ve found out all about it and | 
want to tell you I’m sorry I was such a 
little fool.” 

“Yes, I know I did, Don dear, but I 
couldn’t see how there could be an ex- 
planation; you didn’t come, you know.” 

*“What.” 

“Oh, Billy took your picture over on 
the island, and if you were there you 
couldn’t have been with that other girl, 
as that old cat said.” 

“You were?” 

“Oh, uh-huh.” 

“Yes, right straight after dinner, Don, 
and bring my ring back with you, and 
I'll never be mean and horrid and suspi- 
cious again.’ 


“What 2?” 


““Goosey-goose, dear boy.” 

““Good-bye.”” 

Then Alice tangoed up to Billy and 
gave that astonished youth a hug and a 
fervent kiss and flew into her room. Billy 
shook his puzzled head. 

“Girls sure are queer” he muttered. 

Later Billy heard his mother talking 
over the telephone. He was too honest to 
listen, but he surmised, with a glow of 
gratitude, that mother was “squarin’ it 
with dad.” He heard her low laugh as 
she said “bood-bye,” and felt that it was 
all right. 


4 


j 
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When his father came home in the 
evening, he was prepared to “take his 
medicine,” though he did not fear, thanks 
to mother, that it would be very bad. 

“Well Billy,”’ said his father, looking at 
him steadily, “‘so you are back.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I just want to ask you as man 
to man, whether you think you have done 
the right thing in making mother and Miss 
Clinton pay for your anger at me?” 

“No, sir,” said Billy bravely, 

“You will not do a thing like this 
again >?” 

““No, sir.” 

“Well, we'll say no more about it. 
Mother has her boy back. Alice has found 
that Don is the fine fellow he always was. 
Dad’s sorry he killed your rabbit. You 
are sorry you acted so badly. Let’s shake 
hands, son, and call it square.” 

And they solemnly shook hands as 
“‘man to man.” 
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WRITERS AND THE 


SCREEN 
(Continued from Page 304.) 


weapon in his hand, and the heroine, 
largely undraped and in a compromising 
position. Such pictures must have a per- 
nicious effect on the illiterate portion of 
the public, and be anything but enjoyable 
to people of some refinement. The latter 
class is hungry for dramatic attractions of — 
a more intellectual kind and to that fact 
may be attributed the liberal patronage of 
some new dramas of the legitimate stage 
which have not entirely deserved their 
success. 

The rage for screen pictures will un- 
doubtedly be followed by the greatest re- 
vival of the spoken drama that the world 
has seen since the days when Aristophanes 
amused the playgoers of ancient Greece. 


 tily, noting the breadth of the creamy 
shoulders under the flame-hued blouse of 
Georgette crepe. 

this whole house will have to be 
done over,” Aunt Fiske was saying. “The 
smoke got into every corner of it. While 
I’m about it, | shall have at least three 
bathrooms put in.’ 

Mr. Lee spoke up, Ssctheally: 

“Now is the time, the Walrus said, to 
ta 99° 

“Don’t talk!”’ Aunt Fiske cut in, rudely. 
“If you want to do something really use- 
ful, _persuade Gretchen to sing a duet 
with you. I’ve heard worse—” 

“Previously engaged,” said Miss Mal- 
lory, shortly. “Mr. Lee and I don’t get 
on at all, Mrs. Fiske. He has a quarrel- 
some disposition. 

‘How you misjudge me!” murmured 
Mr. Lee. “I’m a man of peace. Let’s 
start something, Miss Jerome. These 
people are bored to tears.” 

“Who will take a midnight stroll with 
me at eleven-thirty>” said Jack Benton, 
raising his voice above the chatter. “You, 


aa Mallory? We can get lost; I have 


THE BLACK OPAL 
(Continued from Page 302.) 


a. talent for it. Miss Mallory, I insist 
that you are going to get lost with me. 
know of several likely places around here. 
You will get lost with me? Besides, I’m 
going home tomorrow.” 

Charlotte rose abruptly, and with a 
half-audible explanation that had some- 
thing to do with the “‘closeness of the 
room,” linked her arm within that of her 
mother and led the bewildered lady to 
the veranda. 

“Mother, dear, our party isn’t a great 
success, is it? Jack doesn’t speak to 
me. And he says he’s going home to- 
morrow.’ 

“T thought you said i didn’t Mask to 
you, Charlotte 

“He doesn’t speak to me. He speaks 
at me to someone else. I’m mad enough 
to c-cry!”” 

“Oh, my dear! Don’t worry. Every- 
thing will work out all right. Of course, 
if Aunt Fiske hadn’t lost her pearls—and 
the fire, and all—lI guess they do look on 
you as a sort of hoodoo, Charlotte—with 
that black opal ring—” 

“Here you are!”’ said Aunt Fiske, quite 
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unnecessarily stating an obvious fact. “I 
had to escape Doctor Hoffman Gordon, 
or be talked to death. If he had used up 
all the time of this incarnation, the next, 
and the one preceding, he couldn’ t learn 
more ways of boring people.” 

Janice Jerome shook her head and put 
her fingers to her lips. Aunt Fiske imme- 
diately fired up. 

“Put your fingers down, and stop shak- 
ing your head at me, Janice! Charlotte 
would never tie herself to that pill- 
peddler! Oh, I know he can be fascinat- 
ing, when he forgets his own little dear 
little sweet self. But he so seldom for- 

ets—" 

“As least, he isn’t superstitious!” 
Charlotte cut in, hotly. “I wouldn’t marry 
a man who was superstitious, no matter 
how much I c-cared for him. I’d cure 
him of it if I had to marry someone else, 
and divorce ’em after. Jack Benton and 
his old scarab! Why, Doctor Gordon—” 

“Speaking of angels — you hear the 
clattering of their hoofs,” said Aunt 
Fiske, maliciously, as Dr. Hoffman Gordon 
sauntered out of the door, and looked 
about as if in search of someone. 

“‘Here you are!” he exclaimed, even as 
Aunt Fiske had done; but unlike Aunt 
Fiske, there was especial significance in 
the way “you” was emphasized. “Won't 
you come for a walk in the garden, Miss 
Charlotte? As your physician, I recom- 
mend the cool evening air after the de- 
pressing heat of the day.” 

Charlotte knew that she was in for it. 
The Doctor would lead her somewhere— 
perhaps under the very pepper tree where 
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Jack had so nearly blurted out his love 
for her—and propose marriage in due 
form. And that was the very last thing 
on earth that she wished! 

Why had the burglar appeared at the 
very moment when Jack—? But why 
think about Jack> Perhaps he hadn’t 
intended to propose after all? She would 
go with Doctor Gordon—No, she wouldn’t 
go with Doctor Gordon. What she want- 
ed—she knew it, now!—was to be swept 
into love by a surge of longing, to be 
carried along by this tide of emotion— 

‘We’re going to watch for the burglar,” 
gurgled pretty Gretchen, in the doorway. 
“Jack and I. They say a criminal al- 
ways returns to the scene of his crime. 
Jack thinks he saw him come out of the 
basement door. Of course he had the 
pearl collar then—must have climbed the 
roof of the veranda to get it. Didn’ you 
say the dressing table stands close to the 
open window, dear Mrs. Fiske >” 

“Dear Mrs. Fiske” slanted a look at 
Jack Benton that fairly shouted her be- 
lief that he was seven kinds of a fool. 
But Jack did not see it. He was scowl- 
ing after the retreating forms of Char- 
lotte and Doctor Gordon, bound garden- 
ward. Charlotte was clinging to his arm 
and laughing—laughing! How could she 
be so heartless > 

“Run along!”’ said Aunt Fiske, grimly. 
“This isn’t the first of April, but it’s All 
Fools’ Night, just the same. Good luck 
to you!” 

Figuratively speaking, she had washed 
her hands of the whole affair. 


(To Be Continued.) 


ABSENCE 


By Harold Vinal 


Night, with soft shadows falling 
Afar the cool sea’s moan; 

Somewhere a bird is calling 
Deep in the dusk alone. 


Three silver notes go winging, 
While I sigh wearily; 

How can | bear your singing, 
Now Love has gone from me? 
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GATHERING CLOUDS 
(Continued from Page 300.) 


Could she let him go—and not tell him 
what lay before her. Could she let him 
heed the need of France—and not her 
own ? 

“Tell me, Henri dear, I am proud of 
you—I want to know why—why you were 
selected. No one else could go? Was 
there no other >?” 

““A dozen, of course—Fine fellows! But 
I was lucky. I was given the chance.” 

He wanted his chance. He was glad, 
proud of it. 

Adele drew his head down to hers--- 
and kissed him on the mouth—and his 
kiss was bitter with all parting. He did 
not know. He should not know. But he 
wondered a little. 

“How you kiss me, darling—perhaps 


you do love me, as | love you? but why 


—what can make you care for me?” His 
voice was suddenly humble. 


Adele did not kiss him again—but she 


put her hand on his shoulder— 
‘Perhaps, I do love you, my dear. Did 
you know that your eyes are like a sword 
to serve France >” 
She turned towards the river on which 


the dancing sunlight had become obscured © 


by a passing cloud. Henri noticed. 

“It may rain,” he warned. “And you 
are not altogether strong, Adele.” 

“‘But I shall be when you return, dar- 
ling. Oh, I shall be so well—and clouds 
and rain shall not matter. It will all be 
love and peace when you come back. 
You will never, never forget me, Henri?” 

He imprinted passionate kisses on the 
slender hand which she extended to him 
as she moved towards her limousine and 
drove away through the bronze gates of 
the Tuileries guarded by Fame and Mer- 
cury. 

The little boats went up and down bis 
Seine and the sombre bulk of Notre Dame 
grew gloomier beneath the gathering rain 
clouds. The flower seller with the bunches 
of violets that were rivalled by the azure 
depth of Adele’s eyes looked anxiously at 
the heavens. Henri Coustou stood for a 
moment and watched the scene.. 

“The pain of parting but makes the 
pleasure of reunion all the greater,” 
thought the young soldier. “Only a month 
or so—and then—what happiness!” 

How little do we poor mortals know 
what Fate holds in store for us. 


MEXICO MAKES FINAL APPEAL 


(Continued from Page 316.) 


tries, Mexico made the first advances to 
this country by way of inviting commerce. 
Although this invitation has been practi- 
cally disregarded it is not too late to take 
advantage now of the golden and limitless 
opportunities offered by that treasure 
house of the world. You ask what are 
these opportunities and | answer, they are 
legion. In a word, Mexico needs every- 
thing the United States manufactures! 
And in order to manufacture more ex- 
tensively and advantageously, the United 
States needs all the raw materials Mexico 
produces! The American investor has 
many lines to select from: petroleum, the 
liquid gold that fairly irrigates that favor- 
ed soil, mountains of minerals of practi- 


cally every kind known to man, agricul- 
tural products of every zone, made pos- 
sible by climate, fertility of soil and wide 
range of altitudes! Then there are the 
attractions offered by cattle-raising; since 
pasture lands and water are so plentiful. 
The vast forests of timber, many still in- 


tact and guiltless of the sacrilege of the 


axe, produce myriads of different cabinet 
and construction woods. Entire battle- 
ships could be built of mahogany while it 
is a well-known fact that Mexican railroad 
ties are built of that fine wood which is 
used in this country for constructing 
pianos. Lumbering in Mexico, with Amer- 
ican finance and methods, holds possibil- 
ities that defy conjecture. Another glit- 
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tering field for investment is in operating 
industries of any kind. The mountainous 
nature of the entire country and the per- 
fect network of rivers, necessarily rapid 
owing to the topography. of the land, 
make conditions that furnish all the 
water-power needed for carrying on such 
industries. Many factories are unproduc- 
tive at present because they lack the 
American ingenuity and capital to operate 
them successfully. Canneries of every 
kind would be an innovation and highly 


successful from their very inception. Tex- 


tile and rope factories would flourish 
since the necessary elements for support- 
ing them could be secured so cheaply 
and in such abundance. Similarly many 
other factories could become very profit- 
able for all concerned as for instance, 
sugar refineries, shoes and all leather 
goods, establishments for manufacturing 
wax, rubber goods of varied kinds, pot- 


tery, chicle, chocolate, cigars and cigar- 
ettes, iron and steel goods, such as ma- 
chinery and hardware, gums and resins, 
soaps, perfumes, candles, furniture and 
musical instruments, paper, — shawls, 
serapes, hats, etc., ad infinitum. 

Forget all this agitation about interven- 
tion. Stop hammering at Mexico. You 
know you would resent such an act 
against your own country by an outsider. 
Ponder well upon the other kind of inter- 
vention, that of meeting Mexico half-way 
in her efforts to get your patronage of 
her vast resources. Remember, time flies 
and while you are arguing and disputing 
over the Mexican situation and _ reviling 
that sister land in general, other nations 
are calmly and quietly getting the trade 
that should be yours and that would be 
yours if only you were not so complacent 
and self-sufficient. 


Think it over and then GET BUSY! 


AFTER THE RAINS. 
By Percy B. Lloyd. 


Oh, miracle of life’s renewal! 
~ Soft fall, throughout the long, grey hours, 
The gentle rains upon the sleeping hills; 
Quick, then, steals forth and covers them 
A robe of tender green, all bright with flowers. 
The bride puts on her dress, with beauteous hem, 
To greet her lord, who all her being fills : 
With golden smiles, and she, renewing all her charms, 


Is glad, and feels the warm strength of his clasping arms. 


Oh, beauty of God’s benediction! 

The leaden clouds which hung in sullen masses, ~ 

A veil of blankness o’er the desolate plain, 

Now flee before the mighty west-wind, driven 

In scurrying flight on to yon dark mountain passes, 
And into scattered groups are torn and riven. 

In dazzling line glitters the far-off main. 

Once more the radiant blue of heaven woos our gaze 
After the unyielding greyness of the weeping days. 
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subtracts, adds, without any writing or printing of 
figures. It goes straight to the answer—which is 
the only thing to be written down, or entered, or 
compared or otherwise used, in hundreds of daily 
figuring jobs. 

One girl with a Calculator does the work of three 
or four pen-and-brain clerks. 


Whenever There’s Figuring 


Thousands of small businesses use from one to three 
Calculators each, and scores of large concerns have more 
than a hundred each-—-more than two hundred, some of 
them, and one has more than three hundred. 


Machines 


Burrogs 


Consult your banker or tele- 
phone book for the address of 
the nearest Burroughs office 
—of which there are 213in the 
United States and Canada, 
and others in principal cities 
abroad. 
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‘THE ALASKA THAT WAS 
nee (Continued from Page 297.) 


reopening their placer claims for the sea- 
son. After the usual greetings, there was 
a rush to the post office for mail, and 
from there to the shops. It was a case of 
first come, first served. This was espe- 
cially so in the case of the meat market. 
The early customers received the choice 
cuts; those coming later took what they 
could get. It kept one guessing whether 
one was to have steak or stew. | 

Long before there was any promise of 
Spring, we began to plan what we should 
do, when that glorious season came. 
Finally the heavy rain storms gave prom- 
ise that our longings were soon to be 
gratified. The days began gradually to 
lengthen, and with the melting of the 
snow the luxuriant vegetation sprang up 
as over night. How overjoyed every one 
was at the sight of the first wild violet. 
can be told only by those who have lived 
in the North. 

As soon as the good weather came, all 
who could were out in boats, or off to 
the woods for long tramps. The return 
trip home was always the most beautiful, 
because of the peacefulness of the North- 
em evenings. The snow-capped moun- 
tains cast their long shadows, and the 
evening breeze sighed softly among the 
pines, enlivened by the twitter of birds. 

In the summer it was quite the custom 
to make the journey to Sitka, then our 
capital and social center. The summer 
excursion boat first stopped at Taku Gla- 
cier, a glacier a few miles from Juneau. 
I shall never forget our approach to this 
great, bluish mass of ice. The boat wound 
in and out among hundreds of icebergs, 
until we were close to this huge, irregular 
wall of ice. Rising abruptly from the 
water it extends for several miles along 
the shore. Scientists say that it is gradu- 
ally receding until, not many years hence, 
this glacier will be a thing of the past. 
Taku Harbor, a short distance from the 
glacier, was once a station for the Hudson 
Bay Trading Company. Around this post 
grew up an Indian village, deserted now, 
and calmly sleeping in the deep forest of 
the North. The death-like silence was 
broken only by the lapping of the water 


on the beach. We went into some of the 
houses, and found that the massive logs 
were put together without a nail. In the 
center of each house was a place for the 
fire. In the roof just overhead could be 
seen an opening to let out the smoke. 
Around the edge of each room was a 
bench-like place for sleeping. We next 
visited the Indian cemetery, which con- 
sisted of small houses, in which were 
placed the ashes and belongings of the 
dead. Some of the tourists looted the 
graves and found trinkets of more or less 
value. 

Our next stop was at Muir Glacier, far 
grander than Taku Glacier, but it seems 
to me not so beautiful. The captain took 
us as close as he dared, so that we might 
watch the ice as it broke off, and became 
a new-born iceberg. It was most interest- 
ing to watch tons of ice break off with a 
mighty crash, and then silently drift out 
to sea. 

After Muir Glacier our next port of in- 
terest was Sitka, which is considered the 
gem of the Alaskan Archipelago. As we 


entered the bay we saw in every direction 


countless wooded isles and a majestic 


_ circle of snow-clad mountains. The par 


excellence was Mt. Edgecombe, in ages 
past a volcano. It rises from the water 
in lofty serenity. Along the shore of the 
harbor was the little town of Sitka, once 
figuring so importantly in the annals of 
Russia, now but the background of the 
present history of Alaska. 

en the excursion steamer had dock- 
ed and the customary greetings had been 
exchanged, we started on a tour of inspec- 
tion. Many of the buildings were erect- 
ed years and years ago by the Russians. 

ey were constructed of logs, and the 
roofs were green with the moss of many 
years. On one side of the main street was 
an old trading post, while on the other 
were the quarters which the Russian sol- 
diers once occupied. We visited an old 
log building once a Russian jail, and now 


doing service for Uncle Sam. In another 


part of town was a circular log house, one 
of a series, which did duty during Indian 
hostilities. A few years ago an old sam- 
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ovar was uncovered here. It was very old 


and very valuable. 


The Cathedral of St. Michael occupied 


in early days what was then the center of 


the town. It is built in the shape of a 


cross, and surmounted by a large dome. 
Above the clock belfry are eight bells, the 
weight of which ranges from seventy-five 
to fifteen hundred pounds. On special 
occasions these bells chime the scale. St. 
Michael’s contains three sanctuaries and 
as many altars. Separating the body of 
the church from the sanctuary is a screen, 
decorating which are twelve ikons, in 
silver and gold casings. Above the door 
in the screen is an old painting of the 
“Last Supper.” In front of this painting 
hangs a wonderfully beautiful silver lamp. 
For the silver decoration of the twelve 
ikons, which adorn the screen, six thou- 
sand dollars in silver were used. 

On a hill commanding a charming view 
of Sitka Bay and the Pacific beyond, was 
once a square log building known as “The 
Castle,” and occupied by the Russian 
Governor. Among the officers and ofh- 
cials, who exiled themselves in this dreary 
waste, were men of noble birth, and men 
who had been accustomed to the cultured 
circles of St. Petersburg, as it was then 
called. In order to make life more livable, 
one of the early Russian Governors estab- 
lished a club, which supplied billiards, 
cards, a supper room and a reading room. 
During the long winters there were many 
balls, suppers and fetes, with now and 


then an amateur theatrical. And finally — 


one must not forget to mention tea drink- 
ing, for it is an institution among the Rus- 
sians. Every home has its samovar, in 


- which water is heated. The water is 


poured over the tea leaves, and the tea 
is then served in glasses. Sometimes, too, 


a little rum is added. With the Russians - 


it is never a question of drinking one or 
two glasses, but innumerable ones. The 
host, or hostess, always feels offended if 
one declines. 

The first thing one noticed among the 
Russians in Alaska was their spirit of hos- 
pitality; everything was yours, and 
nothing too good for a guest. 

A legend has grown up around the old 
“castle.” One of the governors, for com- 


- panionship, sent to Russia for his beauti- 


ful niece, Olga. At that time there was 


stationed in Sitka a regiment of soldiers, 
at whose head was a dashing young cap- 
tain. He often saw the beautiful countess 
and secretly adored her. As for the 
countess, she never seemed to give a 
thought to the young captain. On one of 
her walks by the Indian River, she left 
the main path and was lost. When dark- 
ness came she climbed into the sheltering 
branches of a tree, hungry and tired, and 
wept. Every time the breeze rustled 
among the trees she fancied she heard 
the soft tread of a bear. Again, every 
shadow held a foe, an Indian that seemed 
to creep and crouch. The night passed 
like a thousand years, until the morning 
light was just beginning to glow pink in 
the east. Then she heard a voice she 
knew. In a few seconds the captain was 
beside her, all anxiety. She read in his 
eyes those words which his lips dared not 
frame. This knowledge gave her pleas- - 
ure for in that moment she knew her 
heart as she had never dreamed she 
would. But alas! it was too late; she 
had already plighted her troth to one 
many years her senior. Besides, her 
uncle’s long-cherished plans, and her own 
ambition all stood in the way of a plebian 
match. 

The day of the wedding came, the 
guests crowded the ballroom to witness 
the ceremony performed by the Bishop, 
which would make Olga the wife of one 
of the influential men of Russia. Beauti- 
ful, but white as the gown she wore, she 
entered the room on the arm of her 
uncle. A hush fell on the room as the 
bishop solemnly read the service, and as 
he pronounced the blessing, the captain, 
haggard and worn, dashed from the 
crowd, stabbed the bride, and then threw 
himself into the bay. Ever after, it was 
said, that on stormy nights a faint light 
could be seen from the turret of the 
“castle,” which the countess was supposed 
to hold to cheer her lover. Some of the 
Russians declared that the soft rustle of 
silks, moans and groans could be heard 
in the large drawing-room. fhe “castle” 
is no more. It burned to the ground many 
years ago. 7 


(To Be Continued.) 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 
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tracts, Mor es, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
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Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $1.5@ Postpaid 
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-JAPANESE LAZY STRIKE 
(Continued from Page 284.) 


the employer in the awkward position of 


having to dismiss his whole staff if he - 


cannot come to an agreement. This he 
does not wish to do, both for material rea- 
sons which are plain enough and because 
he dreads its effect on public opinion. In 
short, the “slow” strike is a successful 
adaptation of a Western theory to Jap- 
anese conditions, and it is not surprising 
that it should have captured the imagina- 
tion of the public. 

“If the idea should be developed and 
generally practiced, as seems quite prob- 
able in view of its success at the Kaw- 
asaki Dockyard and the wide-spread in- 
terest it has aroused, it will greatly affect 
_ the labor question in Japan. 


Production is what counts today, and — 


Japan is producing to a greater degree 
and in a greater variety of products than 
at any previous time in her history. Share 
values have increased enormously and ail 


companies are expanding. Imports con- . 


sist largely of machinery so as to provide 
for a larger productive capacity. Japan 
has tasted of the power which comes 
through economic development and is de- 
termined that her future growth must be 
through further industrial and commer- 
cial expansion. This change, the result of 


the war, has brought into prominence and _ 
well if our American politicians would 
-hold that fact in view when they map 


power a new element, composed of indus- 
trial and financial leaders. 

Militarism does not appear to be ad- 
vancing in Japan. The Japanese are not, 
however, oblivious of the wonderful ad- 


vance made by their country under the 
old conservative statesmen. The Island 
Empire of Japan, with all the adjacent 


islands is smaller in area than the State 


of California. But in spite of that it has 
maintained its independence against pow- 
erful neighbors and waged successful wars 
of which it was not believed capable. It 
has been called into council at the Peace 
Conference, a thing which twenty-five 
years ago would never have been dreamed 
possible. 

A military career does not however, 
attract young men in Japan as it did a 
few years ago. This year the Military 
Academy lowered its standard to provide 
for a larger class of cadets, but 104 of 
the successful students resigned and went 
into commercial and other civil lines. In 
order to fill up the 104 vacancies the 
Military Academy admitted 14 men from 
the original list of the rejected appli- 
cants. 

Although the military ambition seems 
to be diminishing in Japan the thirst for 
knowledge continues. Elementary educa- 
tion is compulsory. There is no immigra- 
tion from countries that neglect popular 


education and the percentage of literacy 


in Japan is said to be as high as in any 
part of the United States. It would be 


out new laws to make the Japanese na- 
tion more restive under the imputation of 
racial inferiority. 


PROMISING NEW POET. 


A new book of poems by Siegfried Sas- 
soon is announced for early publication 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. It will be called 
“The Picture Show,”’ its title having refer- 
ence to the mood in which a man back 
from the war looks on at the life, at first 
seeming to him so unreal, that is going on 
busily all around him. The poems voice 
the changing emotions through which he 
gradually passes until he finally finds 
himself again in normal relations with the 
world in which he belongs. Sassoon is 
considered one of the promising young 


English poets. He is now lecturing in the 
United States. 


A HENRY VAN DYKE EDITION. 


The Scribners announce publication of 
a new uniform and standard edition of 
the works of Henry van Dyke. It will con- 
sist of sixteen volumes, illustrated by well- 
known artists. The first two volumes, 
“Fisherman’s Luck” and “Little Rivers,” 
are ready, and two additional volumes will 
be brought out each month until the set is 
complete. 
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